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tion’s foremost educational institutions. In the teacher’s efficient guidance, brought into 
fact, a list of them reads much like a di- immediate contact with problems and facts 
rectory of the country’s leading schools of that are fundamental to his mastery of the 
commerce and business education. Their subject in hand. Naturally, the instructor's 
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RIENDS and 

The New fellow teachers! 

y The old year draws 

ear 

toa close. We greet 

you at the threshold of the new with the wish that it 

may inspire us all to renewed effort and give to each 
real vation of greater opportunities. 

May we look forward to better conditions in the 
Nev Year than in the old, but even more may we 
atta) the capacity to see the exceptional possibilities 
for |-adership which now beckon us. 

\iay we find in the approach of the Christmas season 
re) ved inspiration for good will and good works. 


oh PPRAISAL 

Hi::h School Pupils of Second- 

. ary Education in 

Appraise Their New York State by 

Schools Pupils and Former 

Pupils”! impresses 

us as one of the riost significant high school 

studies since that of Counts in 1922 on “The Selective 
Character of American Secondary Education.”” 

The New York study was carried out under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Secondary School Prob- 
lems of the Associated Academic Principals. Out of 
about 100,000 questionnaires received from present 
high school pupils, representing 53 different New 
York State school systems, large and small in size, 
10,000 questionnaires were used. Of about 5,000 re- 
ceived from former pupils, all were used. The studv 
was made in terms of industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and residential tvpes of community. 

In connection with this important report with re- 
spect to high school reconstruction, it is well to recall 
that it was the same Committee on Secondary School 
Problems which has proposed this thesis: ‘No second- 
ary school subject can be classified as intrinsically dis- 
ciplinary, cultural or vocational. Each subject has any 
one or all of these values as it functions in the life of 
the individual boy or girl.” 

We desire to mention certain phases of the report 
which seem of special concern to business teachers. 

1. Reasons for choosing a curriculum. “About one- 
fifth of all the pupils choose the commercial [curricu- 
lum] and of these one-third (32.5 per cent) choose it 
to prepare for commercial or clerical work.” (p. 13). 
However, Table 3 on page 10, among other reasons 
for choosing the commercial curriculum, gives 1.9% 
as preparation for professional work, 9.2% as prepara- 
tion for non-specified vocation, and 6.7% as utilitarian 
reasons. Aside from the occupational purpose, the 
next highest per cent was 28.4% for personal interest. 
_ 2. Evaluation of high school subjects. On page 23 
in Table 8 there is presented an analysis of reasons by 
third and fourth-year pupils as to why certain high 
school subjects are interesting and why uninteresting. 
In the commercial section of the table 528 pupils voted 
on reasons why commercial subjects are interesting 


Warren W. Coxe, ‘Appraisal of Secondary Education in New York 
State by Pupils and Former Pupils,”’ Educational Monograph No. 
New York State Teachers Association. Albany, 1932. 59 pp. 

_- George S. Counts, “The Selective Character of American Secondary 
Education,” The University of Chicago, 1922. 


OUR OPINION 


By Paul S. Lomax 


and why uninteresting. The reasons given by the 
pupils for being interested are: (1) personal interest in 
the subject matter, (2) interest created by the teacher, 
(3) immediate use, (4) easy, mentioned by only 7.9% 
of the boys and 7.2% of the girls, and (5) novel, 
mentioned by 7.9% of the boys and 8.3% of the girls. 
The reasons given by the pupils for being uninterested 
are: (1) difficulty of comprehension stated by 15% 
of the boys and 29.2% of the girls, (2) personal dis- 
like by 5% of the boys and 14.1% of the girls, (3) 
too dry and monotonous by 17.5% of the boys and 
13.4% of the girls, (4) not useful by 7.5% and 4.2%, 
and (5) poorly organized or taught by 10% and 
14.2%. Under the frst reason for being uninterested, 
only in mathematics do the girls register a higher per 
cent of complaint than in commercial subjects, and 
under the fifth reason the complaint of the girls for 
commercial subjects is the highest, the next highest 
being 8.3% for social studies. 

The above reasons are presented by present pupils 
in the high schools. As to former pupils, the per- 
centage of pupils ‘indicating that commercial subjects 
proved of value to them is relatively high.” (p. 26) 
Furthermore, the former pupils, in response to a ques- 
tion as to which subjects they would have liked to 
take but could not because the subjects were not of- 
fered, “The one subject or group of subjects which 
boys desired to the greatest extent was the commercial 
group. This is partially explained if it is noted that 
they wish courses other than stenography and type- 
writing.” (p. 27) 

3. Occupational future of high school pupils. In 
Table 13, page 32, is given an interesting analysis of 
occupational futures. Among the occupational choices 
of 9,567 present pupils, 16.4% of 4,564 boys indicate 
business occupations in terms of proprietors, commer- 
cial work, and clerical service (whatever these classi- 
fications may have meant to the investigators), and 
28.7% of 4,993 girls specify similar occupations. 

As tor the present occupation of former pupils who 
have been out of school 5-9 vears, 39.7% of 481 men 
gave business pursuits in ierms of proprietors, man- 
agerial service, commercial work, and clerical service, 
and 31.9% of 403 women mention similar pursuits. 

In comparing business occupations of present pupils 
with those of former pupils, it is significant to notice 
the relative per cent of 16.4 and 39.7 for boys and 
men, and the relative per cent of 28.7 and 31.9 for 
girls and women. Here is a striking picture of the 
well-known high school business curricular problem 
for boys. 

4. Suggested changes in high school. Among sug- 
gested changes in curricula, the “most frequent occur- 
rence is the suggestion that pupils’ interest should be 
stressed by means of introducing more courses with 
vocational application. Another suggestion is that 
courses which are helpful in everyday life should be 
substituted for those which are not helpful.” (p. 41) 

As to changes in subject matter, “We find that, in 
general, pupiis in residential communities wish more 
emphasis on academic subjects, and that pupils in com- 
mercial communities wish less emphasis. . . . On those 
subjects which are non-academic in character, such as 

(Continued on page 16) 


S there a signifi- 


Typing Ability vs. cant relationship 
between “copying 


Copying Speed ability” all- 


around “typing ability’? Who has convincing evi- 
dence on this point? Do contest winners make equally 
superior office typists? Has any follow-up study been 
made to throw light on this point? Should we take too 
much for granted? Do we persist in concentrating on 
straight copy too long? At what point does the law of 
diminishing returns set in? 

Is this quotation, from a monthly leaflet issued by 
one who has furnished copy material for years, true? 

“The copy used for typing practice should be non- 
technical ; the subject should be something which will 
interest the typist and thereby hold his attention, and 
at the same time aid in concentration, and the vocabu- 
lary used should be such as is familiar and easily un- 
derstood. 

“Much attention should be paid to the mechanical 
arrangement of the printed copy. The type used 
should be that which is ordinarily found in books. The 
lines should be of such length that the eye will not lose 
its place when dropping from the end of one to the be- 
ginning of the next—a very common source of error— 
and for the same reason the lines should be properly 
spaced (leaded ).” 

Why should copy be non-technical? Much office 
copy is technical. Why should the type be that usually 
found in books? What books? Is there any size not 
found in books? Why should the lines of copy be a 
certain length? They vary greatly in actual practice. 
If short lines tend to make errors easy, why shouldn’t 
pupils have practice in dealing with them? Should the 
lines be “properly spaced”? What is proper spacing? 
Are the lines the typist will copy in the office always 
“properly spaced”? Should copy always interest the 
pupil? Will that which she types day after day in the 
office soon get to be “old stuff”? If it does, what then? 
Will she begin to make mistakes? Does “interesting” 
copy “hold attention” to typing or distract it from this 
mechanical job? Why stick to easy, familiar copy? 
Just to insure more “words a minute” for a few tense 
minutes ? 

Do we know the answers to these questions? Can we 
be sure that 150,000 pupils should type this kind of 
copy daily? The author of it says they do. 

If pupils spend too much time on straight copying 
from made-to-order print copy, where will they learn 
how to do a day’s work in the office where little such 
copying is done? Do they get enough practice on 
tabulations, specifications, typing on cards, rough 
drafts (longhand and corrected typed copy), figures, 
filling in business forms, typing form letters, billing, 
handling carbon paper, making several copies, looking 
up words, getting back to work after interruptions, 
typing new, difficult, and technical material, spacing, 
centering, writing headings, and making corrections 
on original and several carbons? 

Are our graduates able to do miscellaneous typing 
work expeditiously throughout a normal working day ? 
Or are they just able to type fifty words a minute for 
ten minutes from familiar, interesting, simple, care- 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


fully spaced, booktype copy which has been prepared 
for this special purpose with the lowest possible num- 
ber of strokes per word? 

Each teacher of second-year typewriting should 
answer these questions for herself and decide whether 
or not the exit of typewriter manufacturers from this 
kind of testing should not be the signal to turn her at- 
tention a bit more definitely in the direction of prac- 
tical, office typing jobs after a reasonable degree of 
technique has been established. 

Salaries of typists are being standardized on the 
basis of measured output. Can your graduates do a 
day’s work for a day’s pay? If they cannot they will 
have to be content with medals, buttons, pins, cert fi- 
cates, etc., earned by spurts of speed, while others re- 
ceive good wages because they possess all-around typ- 
ing ability and can maintain the pace throughout a nor- 
mal working day. 

An authority on office management, W. H. Leffing- 
well, says that our commercial graduates go into the 
office with no properly developed “work-habits”. How 
can our typewriting develop correct “work-habits” 
while devoting much of the practice time to copying 
from print and slighting the kinds of typing the office 
wants done? On the job, good technique, familiarity 
with office work, and correct work habits count for 
much more than does spurt-speed copying ability. If. 
this is so, what are we doing about it? 


ROM the stand- 

point of voca- 
tional training, at- 
tempts to give ef- 
fective business education without actual business con- 
tacts during the period of training are futile. Most 
thoughtful and progressive teachers believe this to be 
so, but too few such teachers act in accordance with 
this belief. There must be a reason; there may be 
several. Does the cooperative program of the week-in 
and week-out variety work well in actual practice? It 
has in some cities; probably could be made to work 
well in almost any city. Is it difficult to put such a 
program into operation? Under normal business con- 
ditions it is not. Is this cooperative program the only 
satisfactory one? It is not. Are there others that are 
easier to put into operation and to keep operative? 
There are many, though not all of them are equally 
effective. 

Why then, are there so few cooperative courses? 
Why do commercial teachers and others who are re- 
sponsible for commercial education so often proceed 
along purely academic lines? Why do graduates of 
commercial departments often flounder a year or more 
before they realiy find employment suited to their 
abilities and within the range of their training? Why 
do business men continually indict high school business 
training for its failure to send them people who are 
competent to earn a reasonable minimal wage? 

Do you want to establish and maintain contact be- 
tween your commercial pupils and local employers 
without mortgaging too much of your time and energy 
to this phase of your program? Or are you just a 

(Continued on page 31) 
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GUIDANCE OF BUSINESS 
STUDENTS 


By Dr. Percival W. Hutson, 


Associate Professor of Education, University 


and 


Anna F. Miller, 


Gladstone High School, Pittsburgh, 


HE offering of a broad pro- 
) of studies in the high 
school has as its corollary the estab- 
lishment of a system of curricular 
guilance. It cannot be assumed 
that pupils, unassisted, will distribute 
themselves among the several cur- 
ricula either in accordance with their 
own abilities and interests or with 
regard to society’s needs. Commer- 
cial teachers appreciate the need for 
guidance as fully as the teachers of 
any high-school subject. The pro- 
portion of pupils electing the com- 
mercial curriculum or commerciai 
subjects has increased notably dur- 
ing the past decade, and at the same 
time the high-school population has 
taken on a more heterogeneous char- 
acter because of the increasing popu- 
larization of secondary education. 
Unless it is assumed that it is as ad- 
vantageous for one high-school pu- 
pil as for another to prepare for 
commercial occupations, there must 
be some attempt at selection. The 
democratic nature of our society pre- 
cludes the arbitrary performance of 
this function by authority, and im- 
pels the school to educate the indi- 
vidual so that he is capable of intelli- 
gent self-guidance. What steps in 
this direction are high schools now 
taking? To answer this question the 
investigation reported in this article 
was undertaken. 

An inquiry blank was sent to the 
heads of commercial departments in 
several hundred high schools in cities 
having populations of more than 25,- 

_ Only cosmopolitan, rather than 
specialized high schools, were ad- 
dressed, because the practices in 
large schools with diversified offer- 
ings seemed the most fruitful field 
for study. The number of usable 
blanks returned was 297. All but six 
ot the forty-eight States were rep- 
resented. The enrollment of the 
high schools ranged from 530 to 
7300 with a median of approxi- 
mately 1750. A little more than one- 
third of the pupils was reported as 
——— in the commercial curricu- 
um. 


Do We Guide Correctly? 

In order to get a rough measure 
of the extent to which the students 
are being guided satisfactorily in 
their election of commercial subjects 
in these high schools, one of the 
questions on the blank called for the 
percentage of failures in commercial 
arithmetic, first-year stenography, 
first-year bookkeeping, and other 
commercial subjects. Table I gives 
a summary of the distribution of re- 
plies from schools enrolling one thou- 
sand or more pupils. While the per- 
centages of pupils failing in com- 


of Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


their choices of curricula and sub- 
jects? How expert is he? As far 
as the commercial curriculum is con- 
cerned, is the adviser cognizant of 
the nature of the various commer- 
cial positions and of the types and 
degrees of human ability which they 
require? These questions cannot all 
be answered, but some light can be 
shed upon them. One of the ques- 
tions included in this inquiry was, 
“Who is responsible for curricular 
guidance of pupils in the school?” 
A list of school officers was given 
and the respondent asked to check 


TABLE I 


Summary of the Distributions of Percentage of Failures in Commercial Subjects 
in High Schools Enrolling 1000 or More Pupils 


Commercial First-Year First-Year Other 
Measure Arithmetic Stenography Bookkeeping Commercial 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Subjects 
Per Cent 
First quartile 9.3 9.8 8.4 4.2 
Median 13.6 14.7 12.9 y BY 
Third quartile 19.7 213 18.8 15.2 


mercial subjects are rather large and 
suggest that many who are pursuing 
these subjects should not be doing 
so, we cannot say how reliable an 
index to the state of guidance such 
figures constitute. The criterion for 
passing varies from school to school 
and from teacher to teacher. 

As to the practices of the schools 
in exercising guidance, perhaps a 
matter of primary interest is the al- 
location of responsibility for per- 
forming this function. What mem- 
ber of the school staff aids pupils in 


twice for major responsibility, once 
for minor responsibility. Oppor- 
tunity was afforded for writing in 
the name of any other school officer. 


Who Guides Business Students? 


Table II summarizes the respon- 
ses to this question. In the larger 
schools it is apparent that major re- 
sponsibility is most frequently lodged 
with principal, homeroom teacher, or 
vocational counselor, while minor re- 
sponsibility is more widely distrib- 


TABLE II 


Percentages of High Schools in which Various School Officers were Indicated as 
Exercising Major or Minor Responsibility for Curricular Guidance 


240 Schools Enrolling 
1000 or More Pupils 


56 Schools Enrolling 
500-999 Pupils 


Major Minor | Major | Minor | 
Responsi- Responsi- Responsi- Responsi- 
bility bility bility bility 
Principal 275 20.0 46.4 21.4 
Assistant principal 17 21.7 9.0 14.3 
Vocational counselor 20.4 17.1 17.8 1.8 
Dean 5.8 12.1 250 12.1 
Homeroom teacher 27:5 35.8 5.4 25.0 
Department head 8.8 45.5 1.8 33.9 
Class adviser 5.0 14.2 1.8 8.9 
Others 2.4 5.1 0.0 98 
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uted, with the department head and 
homeroom teacher most frequently 
mentioned. In the schools enrolling 
from 500 to 999 pupils the principal 
is the person who most commonly 
discharges the function of curricular 
guidance, with the dean and _ voca- 
tional counselor bearing the major 
responsibility in somewhat smaller 
percentages of schools. As in the 
larger schools, minor responsibility is 
somewhat more widely scattered. 
with the department head and home- 
room teacher mentioned most fre- 
quently. Modal practice is not clear- 
cut, but study of the table as a whole 
suggests a tendency for the principal 
to perform curricular guidance in 
the smaller schools and for him to 
delegate the task as we pass from 
smaller to large schools. He is lixely 
to rely particularly upon the home- 


schools employ a multiple-curriculum 
organization and allow some elec- 
tives within each curriculum. The 
student makes his choice of curricu- 
lum and is thereafter guided largely 
by the requirements and opportuni- 
ties of that curriculum. The com- 
mercial curricula offered in the 
schools covered by this investigation, 
together with the frequencies of 
mention, are given in Table III. The 
data are not sufficiently refined to 
afford us much basis for evaluation. 
The “general commercial” curricu- 
lum is the one which is most com- 
mon. Insofar as that may be a high- 
ly rigid arrangement, requiring ali 
pupils who elect it to take all the 
commercial subjects offered, it is ill- 
suited to individual variation or to 
the variation in commercial occupa- 
tions. The reader who has experi- 


TABLE III 
Percentages of Schools Offering Various Commercial Curricula. 


234 Schools 
Enrolling 1000 
or More Pupils 


Curricula 


56 Schools 
Enrolling 
500-999 Pupils 


General commercial 
Stenography 
Clerical 
Salesmanship 
Accounting 

General business 


room teacher. Since most of the 
teachers of a large high school have 
homerooms, this means an assump- 
tion in many schools that the rank 
and file of teachers are capable 
of exercising curricular guidance. 
Whether or not there is justification 
for this assumption is open to ques- 
tion. As regards the commercial 
curriculum and commercial voca- 
tions, one may well question whether 
cither the principal or the majority 
of teachers, with backgrounds com- 
monly of academic training and of 
little experience outside of academic 
teaching, can give pupils effective 
guidance. 

Computation of the totals in the 
columns of Table II yields more than 
one hundred per cent in each case, 
the reason being that a few respon- 
dents checked more than one person 
as having major responsibility, and 
many checked more than one for 
minor responsibility. The determina- 
tion of what degree of responsibility 
is “major” and what is “minor” is 
admittedly a subjective basis for 
Table II, but despite this limitation, 
the reader familiar with the high- 
school situation will probably accept 
the figures as having rather high 
validity. 

A second important element in the 
guidance program of the school is 
the organization of the program of 
studies. Most commonly our high 


Acquainting Student With 
Opportunities 


As an important element in guid- 
ance, what steps are taken to ac- 
quaint the pupil with the commercial 
curriculum before the time for 
choosing? The first question of the 
inquiry bearing on this problem was, 
“Are exploratory commercial courses 
offered during junior-high-school 
years?” Typewriting, stenograp)y, 
and bookkeeping were given for the 
respondent’s checking and space was 
provided for writing in as many as 
three others. Table [V summarizes 
the responses. Possible variation in 
the interpretation of the question 
seems to be reflected in these daia. 
In all probability commercial arith- 
metic is probably offered in more 
junior high schools than have been 
indicated, and that is possibly true 
of junior business training as well, 
but the respondents were likely ci- 
vided in regard to mentioning either 
cr both of them as “exploratory.” 
It seems likely that the data on type- 
writing, stenography, and bookkeep- 
ing are trustworthy. The writers 
attempt no evaluation of the guid- 
ance practice revealed by this table. 

A second question designed to dis- 


TABLE IV 


Percentages of Department Heads whe Reported the Offering of Various Explora- 
tory Courses and of No Courses in their Junior High Schools. 


200 Schools 
Enrolling 1000 
or More Pupils 


Courses 


44 Schools 
Enrolling 
500-999 Pupils 


No exploratory courses 
offered 

Exploratory courses 
offered in: 
Typewriting 
Stenography 
Bookkeeping 
Junior business training 
Commercial arithmetic 


TABLE V 


Percentage Distributions of Schools according to Practice in the Use of Group 
Conferences for Explaining Curricular Opportunities to Pupils. 


238 


Practice 


Enrolling 1000 
or More Pupils 


53 Schools 
Enrolling 
500-999 Pupils 


Schools 


No group conference held 
Group conference con- 
ducted by: 
Principal 
Counselor 
Homeroom teacher 
Department head 
Guidance department 
Assistant principal 
Student adviser 
Occupations class 


TOTAL 


16.8 26.4 


Slouwons 


— 
S 


enced and observed widely in our 
secondary schools will testify to the 
frequent occurrence of just such 
rigidity and to the unfortunate guid- 
ance it affords. 


cover practice in informing pupils 
about curricular opportunities read 
as follows: “Are all pupils  in- 
formed, in group conferences, before 
(Continued on page 22) 
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43.6 26.8 
7.2 1.8 
132 3.6 
36.3 21.3 
5.9 8.9 
= 
27.0 43.2 

18.2 
38.5 
2.5 4.5 
Ae 12.0 9.0 
Le 51.5 43.2 
4.5 13.6 


Associate Professor of Commerce and Education, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“HIS title might well, from the 
evidence at hand, be changed to 
read, “Should business experience be 
required of teachers of business sub- 
jects?” A study of the available data 
shows that teacher-training institu- 
tions, quite generally, do not require 
business experience. We might as- 
sui c that one reason for this is that 
there is no uniformity of opinion as 
to ie value of such training. 
‘the conclusions reached by sev- 
era! researchers dealing with this 
problem are found in Table I. 


Out of 97 teacher training institu- 


tions, studied by Lomax and Tonne (b) Pega No.. inal 

in 1929, only 12 mentioned business “od you prefer i ae 

experience. They conclude from the eee (c) Suggest minimum length of time 

data that almost all business teacher Benjamin R. Haynes for such experience........... 
TABLE I ' (d) Do you specify ‘kind of business 


Business Experience of Business Teachers as Revealed by Recent State Surveys.’ 


WHAT KIND BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE? 


By Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 


(2) For general State teaching 
certificate Yes.... No.. 
(3) For, special state ‘teaching 
certificate in business sub- 
jects Yes.... No... 
(b) Are credits given for actua! 
— experience Yes.... 


(c) What is minimum length of 
time required for such experi- 


(d) Do you specify kind of experi- 
ence (stenographic, bookkeep- 
ing, etc.)—in field of teacher’s 
specialization Yes.... No.... 

2. Employing institutions. 

(a) Do you require that teachers 

have actual business experience 


experience in field of teacher's 
specialization (secretarial, book- 


State Investigator Percent of Business Total Number I 1 hi t 
Teachers with Busi- of Teachers In- 
Experience cluded in Study Tables ll ‘and ‘have been keyed 
entucky A. J. Lawrence 4 120 to agree with the results obtained 
Indiana C. O. Burden 56 133 phe these two questions. An ex- 

Oklahoma Ellis M. Frost 8.9 107 q 
Wew 40 amination of these data will show 
Ohio Helen Reynolds 7 full-time 331 there is still surprisingly little being 
27 part-time done to require business experience 

Illinois Clinton M. File ee ) of those preparing to teach business 
ness experience subjects, and also that the employ- 
‘Data suppiied the writer by Professor Jessie Graham. ing institutions are not requiring 
such experience, to any great extent, 


training curricula are weak in setting 
up satisfactory standards for busi- 
ness experience. Tonne states that 
it would hardly seem sound reason- 
ing to attempt to teach business 
work without having had _ business 
experience. He recommends that it 
should be made a definite part of 
every business teacher training cur- 
riculum. 


Study in Progress 


Professor Jessie Graham is now 
conducting an intensive study of 
teacher training institutions with em- 
phasis upon the facilities available 
for the training and the improve- 
ment of teachers of business subjects. 
Among other: questions, she asked 
two, designed to furnish information 
concerning the business experience 
required of those preparing to. teach 
business subjects. The first ques- 
tion was asked of those in charge of 


teacher training programs. The sec- of their teachers. ‘‘Traditionally we 
ond was asked of employing schools. have regarded business as an infe- 


1. Teacher training institutions. | rior occupation and its activities as 

(a) Is —— business experience — representative of values that play 

(1) For ‘graduation Yes...... only a minor and instrumental role 
Wiisncks in the social pattern. 


TABLE II.—BUSINESS EXPERIENCE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 
Opinions of Employers. of 
_ Practices, of Institutions Engaged in Business Teacher Education Business Teachers, in. Three 
Types of Institutions 
Theos hundred and twenty 


Forty-six teacher training institutions employing institutions 
Yes No Noanswer Y No 
(a) 35 31 0 283 
No answer 
4 40 2 286 32 2 
500 hours for one unit of credit.................00- 1 
Yes No Noanswer Yes No No answer 
CA) 6** 27 13 38 266 16 


— Three institutions give credit after special examination. 
** One institution has a requirement that three different offices should be worked in. 
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“But today we are faced with a 
new phenomenon, the self-assertion 
of business through the reactions of 
business men themselves.” * 


Need for Closer Relationships 


“Business education given in 
schools will more and more satisfy 
the demands of employers when 
schools and employers establish 


ern accounting department will each 
feel more sure of himself, will in- 
spire greater confidence in students. 
and will succeed to a higher degree 
in training pupils for business occu- 
pations on a vocational basis.” ® 

If we accept the premise that busi- 
ness experience should be required 
of those who are preparing to teach 


ing experience. It is anticipated that 
a certain amount of leeway will have 
to be granted during the present pe- 
riod when it is not always a simple 
matter to have all the students 
placed in their specific fields of ma- 
jor interest. 

“Business experience is an essen- 
tial part of commercial teacher train- 


TABLE III.—OPINIONS OF EMPLOYERS OF BUSINESS TEACHERS IN_ THREE 


: emp! ; TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS RELATIVE TO BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
closer relationships.” * It is doubted FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 
se ion Senior High Schools Junior High Schools 
if there ‘Ss any segment of educatio Small* Medium** Large*** — Small Medium Large 
that is more dynamic and_ ever Ye Yes No Yes No Y : Yes only 
changing than business education. hig! 
Both of the two general aims of : 4 : and 
business education, the  social-busi- 23 17 21 12 3 15 0 but | 
ness aim and the vocational business F 2 2 4 1 2 1 bitic 
aim, are most closely related to z 1 4 0 2 i 0 tir 
everyday business practices and pro- 5 years or more . 3 0 0 0 0 9 0 7 
Some 
cedures. The statement that the Too much is a handicap. 0 1 0 0 0 c 0 four 
teacher of business subjects should — Recent and in good or- 
ganization 1 0 0 0 0 0 
be thoroughly conversant with the Depends upon circum- to 
practical experience that make up 1 leche 
the work he is preparing his pupils ic Yecineny 28 7 46 pub! 
° otter us. 3 
for should not be a controversia! arene 70 16 “he 
No junior high’ school... 
statement. Likewise, if the social Ne iumior school? hin 
business subjects are offered for the Did not answer this ques- i offer 
purpose of acquainting the individ- ae ~<a both 
ual pupil with general business prin- — T°t#!_ replies 169 76 men 
ciples and practices, then the in- stru; 
*Small cities—1,000 to 5,000 population. 
structor should have a firm grasp on ** Medium-sized cities—25,000 to 100,000 population. m 
these same principles and. practices. ,*** Large cities over, 100,000 population. othe 
Sorensen states that, “The general vidu 
need for a closer coordination of ed- ministrative devices should be set up ing. The organizer must provide for 
ducation and business has been rec- to allow this work to be taken. One — it, and the administrator must main- 
ognized and advocated for years by _ plan, which is ini force in several in- tain conditions that assure it. The S 
leaders in the field of commercial _ stitutions, including New York Uni- kind of experience is more impor- bade, 
education. During the past two years versity and the University of South- tant than the amount of time devoted ciple 
this need has become apparent to ern California, requires each pros- to it. A year on a single ledger in a obje 
practically all leading educators and  pective business teacher to serve in bank may be less profitable than a typic 
it is now the theme of many national some business office. Certain con- month of rotation among office jobs eour 
conventions, and the ambition both trol is exercised by the institutions in a well-organized office. Careful such 
of educational and business lead- as to the kind of work that is to be planning is necessary. No plan will Wh: 
ors.” * performed. Reports, based upon work well in all situations. Com- antes 
this experience, may, or may not, be mercial teachers must know office less: 
Practical Skill Needed required of the individual student. conditions, the demands made upon Eve 
For this work, college credit is al- office workers, and the methods of nie 
“In any form of vocational educa- owed and this directed business ex- procedure in most common use. Oc- so f 
tion it is highly important for the Perience is considered a definite part Cupational competency in a chosen your 
teacher to be able to execute reason- Of the teacher training curriculum. job, proved by actual experience, nary 
ably well the major skill as well as will contribute greatly to a teacher’s view 
to know how it should be done. The Business Experience Must Agree effectiveness as a trainer of office he o 
stenographic teacher who has prac- With Teaching workers. any | 
tised in the office as well as in the suce 
2 eric. . Nichols, i i- 
classroom, the retail selling teacher In California, where special teach- zation and ‘Administration of Business ‘Teacher uates 
: : raining,” Administrati d isi ] 
who knows from experience what ing credentials are granted in several Business’ Education. “Third "Weartok,” Easter Wha 
sales work on the floor means, the major fields of business subjects, the Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1930, p. 45. train 
bookkeeping teacher who has type of work required by the Uni- * nifice 
personal contact with the different versity of Southern California is in §¢. Louis Typing Standards begir 
divisions and procedures of the mod- line with the teacher’s preparation. Th ; succt 
SS subjects, then proper ad- pie, a student preparing to high schools show that typing classes have cour 
teach secretarial subjects should an acceptable standard of work uate: 
. ac or i “ 
_? Carl Frederick Taeusch, ‘‘Business and Educa- choose business of this 
tion—An American View,” Bulletin of The Amer- type, students preparing to teach the : 7 ae to d 
ican Association of University Professors, Vol. bookk . . : The City Average in Type 1 has been ae 
XV, Number 6, October, 1929, p. 446. ookkeeping subjects will select raised from 20.5 words per minute to whic 
3P. Evans Coleman, “Cooperation. The New work of this nature, while merchan- 22.02 accompanied by a slight drop in the State 
Tie Between Education and Industry,” The Na- di . f 3.2. 
tion’s Schools, Vol. VIII, Number 2, August, is€ majors should have actual sell- copar Jere Tees os 2 to 3.11. muni 
1931, p. 49. tg 2 =~ city average has been even} 
_* Alfred Sorensen, “A Serious Defect in Pub- SErnest A. Zelliot, “Tools for Teacher Im.  '2iSed from 33.7 words per minute to : 
aon Education,” Education, September, provement,” The Journal of Duciees Mdoretion. 36.16. There was, however, a slight rise unit 
+p. 1S. April, 1930, p. 56. in the error rate. catio 
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EYOND the elementary and 

grammar schools we have not 
only a stupendous system of public 
hig) schools for our privileged boys 
and girls of secondary-school age. 
but also continuation schools for am- 
bitious but undereducated adults and 
near-adults. 

‘These last mentioned institutions, 
founded as they are upon the convic- 
tion that all the people are entitled 
to education at public expense, 
whether or not they remain in the 
public day schools, have been called 
“the opportunity schools of the com- 
munity.” Theoretically at least they 
oficr an opportunity worth while to 
both employed and unemployed 
members of the community in their 
struggle for advancement, cross-over 
in jobs, change in positions, and 
other types of adjustments, indi- 
vidual and social. 


Realizing Objectives 


Such principles and objectives are 
indeed admirable, but are these prin- 
ciples being adhered to and are these 
objectives being realized? In the 
typical  evening-high-school —_an- 
nouncement we find specious phrases, 
such as “Learn More—Earn More.” 
What do such phrases and slogans 
actually mean, or are they meaning- 
less? Who should learn more? 
Everybody and anybody? Learn 
more what? How much more? And 
so forth. What is the situation in 
your community? What prelimi- 
nary investigations are made with a 
view to determining the courses to 
be offered? And, to whom? Is there 
any attempt at follow-up to learn the 
success or failure of former grad- 
uates of the evening high school? 
What percentage have found the 
training of any real vocational sig- 
nificance? What percentage of the 
beginning students carry on to the 
successful completion of any given 
course? What is the ratio of grad- 
uates to enrollment? And we could 
go on and on. Without any attempt 
to discredit any actual conditions 
which might be otherwise, let it be 
stated plainly that in too many com- 
munities it is difficult to justify the 
evening high school as a contributing 
unit in our general scheme of edu- 
cation. We need reorganization. 


By Dr. Earl W. Atkinson 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


In considering plans for a more 
efficient organization, let us examine 
first of all the clientele of the evening 
high school, for upon the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational needs of this 
group depends or should depend, the 
entire plan of organization. Evening- 
high-school students, to a consider- 
able extent, have been out of the day 
school for a number of years, and 


Earl W. Atkinson 


their ages extend up and down from 
the twenty-year point. Graduation 
from the eighth grade is a nominal! 
requirement for all who enter, but 
the extent and the quality of the 
preparatory education of these stu- 
dents varies considerably. Repre- 
sentatives from any one vocation 
seldom predominate in any one 
class. The majority of the students 
need promotional or extension train- 
ing, but very few have time for 
study or preparation of assignments 
outside the few hours spent in the 
classroom each week. All are am- 
bitious, but ambitions are hard to 
realize when promotional require- 
ments are not clearly understood and 
when advanced training must be 
based upon a limited educationai 
background. Student needs must be 
considered first. 


Aims of Evening Work 


Second: What should be the aims 
and content of curricula to meet the 
needs of this heterogeneous group? 
It would be interesting to know just 
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REORGANIZATION NEEDED IN 
THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


how many public evening schools 
have investigated the needs of the 
various workers of the community 
and arranged suitable training 
courses for selected groups. Most 
curricula appear to be copied from 
those of other evening high schools 
or from those of the regular day 
schools. No subject is overlooked 
and practically no subject added that 
we do noi find in the offering of the 
average day high school. Seldom 
are specific courses or vocations 
mentioned. Not only is the day- 
school program usually transplanted 
into the evening high school but too 
often the entire day-school organi- 
zation is likewise transplanted. Ex- 
aminations are given and certificates 
are awarded in accordance with 
standards set up in the day schools. 
Should curricula and standards of 
achievement be taken from the world 
of practical business and industry or 
from the world of theoretical educa- 
tion? [Employed students want prac- 
tical results, not theories. They 
judge the value of their training in 
terms of more money, promotion, 
and more pleasant work. Since this 
is the case, why should every course 
be extended to cover the customary 
sO many semesters or so many years? 
Many profitable courses can be and 
are being offered on a two-, three-, 
or six-weeks basis. When we have 
recruited selected groups who will 
benefit by specialized instruction and 
training and find that we are able to 
offer them desirable and_ practical 
courses, then we will be on_ the 
road to a better training program. 
These facts cannot be obtained with- 
out considerable investigation, and 
those in charge of evening-high- 
school work should take the initiative 
in finding out the. facts and condi- 
tions from the only real sources 
where such information should be 
expected to be secured—the workers 
on the job. 


Selecting the Teacher 
Third: Who shall teach in our eve- 


ning high schools? At present the — 


teachers are in most cases badly se- 
lected and poorly paid. Most of 
them have had no specific training 
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for evening-school work and are 
without sympathetic comprehension 
of the evening-school objectives ; 
moreover, not ten per cent of them 
have time to make proper prepara- 
tion for their evening-school duties. 
Some evening high schools, however, 
have been granted the privilege of se- 
curing teachers for certain types of 
training direct from the business and 
industrial fields. It is entirely likely 
that supervisors, training heads, and 
other qualified adult workers on-the- 
job can be expected to do a better 
job of vocational training than is 
now being attempted by the average 
high-school teacher, with all her 
credentials and State certificates. 
Why is it that so many workers must 
be retrained when they reach the 
job? Wouldn’t it be more effective 
and more economical to have busi- 
ness and industrial instructors and 
supervisors train our prospective 
workers in the evening high school. 
where much of the instruction and 
preparatory training can be given? 
They should at least know what can 
and what cannot be accomplished 
within the classroom, and what can 
and what cannot be best accomplish- 
ed in the office or on the job. Many 
capable training teachers from the 
field of practical business and indus- 
iry cannot, as mentioned above, be 
certified for evening-school teaching 
because of the lack of the required 
number of university credits. Surely 
some better adjustment along this 
line can and will be made, for it is 
very likely, that the public evening 
schools will never serve the commun- 
ity effectively until practical ability is 
recognized as an essential qualifica- 
tion for evening-school teaching. 
Some ground has been gained, how- 
ever, for in certain communities at 
present there is a tendency toward 
permitting no day-school teachers to 
teach in the evening schools, and 
experienced ex-teachers, married 
women, and others who have the 
time to devote to improving needed 
courses are doing a better job than 
was done under the former régime. 
At least some experimentation with 
instructors outside the field of regu- 
lar day-school teachers should prove 
worth while. 


Organization and Administration 


Fourth: What about better organi- 
zation and administration? Cubber- 
ley once said, “As is the principal, 
so is the school!” Obviously there 
can be no success in the type of 
school under consideration as long 
as the principals of the evening 
schools are appointed without regard 
to their special fitness and training 
for, or understanding of, evening- 


school opportunities and evening- 
school students. Too many of our 
principals are already carrying a full 
load of day-school work, usually in 
a field which has little to contribute 
to the success of the evening school. 
The principal, in too many cases a 
nonvocational man, decides what 
shall be taught, how it shall be 
taught, and who shall teach it. The 
evening-school principal should be as 
much of a specialist in his field of 
work as the day-school principal is 
a specialist in his field. Above all, 
the principal of an evening high 
school should be trained in vocation- 
al guidance. Evening-high-school 
students, when they come to register, 
expect to be guided into proper 
classes and courses. If a steno- 
grapher, after taking dictation all 
day, wants to improve her ability, 
she probably does not need more dic- 
tation in the evening school, but 
something else. Possibly it is her 
I-nglish, or her spelling, or her type- 
writing that is hindering her prog- 
ress. She doesn’t know; she comes 
to the evening school for guidance 
and sympathetic help, and she should 
be sent to the vocational school clinic 
for the purpose of finding out what 
she needs before there is any attempt 
to prescribe the cure. In the ma- 
jority of cases workers cannot 
diagnose their own educational or 
vocational ‘ills. They are no more 
capable of entering our evening 
school and informing us that they 
need this or that than we are of en- 
tering a hospital and informing the 
staff that we should be operated on 
for this or that particular ailment. 
Therefore, a principal who is a 
guidance expert and who knows both 
jobs and job-training should advise 
every student who enters evening 
school. It is entirely possible that a 
principal who understands vocational 
guidance can contribute more in the 
evening school than in any other type 
of training institution. 

There are, then, a number of ways 
to improve the evening high school: 
through a better knowledge of the 
client, through specialized curricula. 
through a better teaching staff, and 
through specially organized evening- 
school organization. If the evening 
school has functioned here and there, 
it is usually not because of any high- 
lv efficient method of operation, but 
rather in spite of inefficient manage- 
ment and organization. The evening 
high-school should not be considered 
as a side-show to the day-school or- 
ganization, offering little justification 
for its existence other than it affords 
added opportunity for employment 
for the regular staff of day-school 
teachers, clerks, and _ principals. 


There is urgent need of study and 
investigation of this educational in- 
stitution of almost boundless possi- 
bilities for usefulness to the indi- 
vidual as well as to the State. The 
evening high school must meet the 
requirements of our modern indus- 
trial age in a more efficient manner 
or be eliminated in the forward 
march of education and industrial 
progress. Are we prepared to mee! 
the problem squarely 7 


Commercial Teachers Beware! 


Acting Mayor McKee of New Yor! 
City, a former teacher of classical sub 
jects in New York City public high 
schools and a former instructor in Ford- 
ham University of New York City, re 
cently strongly declared himself agains: 
vocational education. He said that edu- 
cation had “come a long distance awa: 
from American Ideals’ and was “pam 
pering youth” by giving it vocationa! 
education. 

“All this care,” he said, “is softening 
them up. Let them go out at 14 an 
earn their education, as we did when | 
was young.” 

A young woman representing the 
Women’s Trade Union League protest: 
ed they were unable to find jobs. 

The Mayor’s outburst followed an 
appeal by Jack Pottish, a student in 
classes for the unemployed at Central 
Commercial Continuation School, fo: 
continuance of the classes, which were 
dropped, Associate Superintendent Har 
old G. Campbell explained, because they 
were not mandated by law. 

It followed also the statement by 
Miss Elsa Elsberg, of the Civic Com- 
mittee for Adult Literacy, that the con- 
tinuation school cut would not only 
force out 4,000 unemployed adults, but 
would send more than 6,000 minors, for 
whom there was no room in industrial 
high schools, into the streets. These 
youngsters, whom the city is required 
to give schooling, would have no other 
place to go, she said. 

“Where,” demanded Mr. McKee, “‘is 
education going to stop?” 

The hysterical attacks on the schools 
overshadowed the quiet pleas of a num- 
ber of educators and social workers, who 
warned that curtailment of school serv- 
ices during a period of stress would have 
harmifui effects on children. 

Mr. McKee said that he did not be- 
lieve that the community owed its chil- 
dren educational opportunities beyond 
the age of fourteen. He particularly 
objected to training in stenography for 
students beyond the high school level 
at public expense. 


N. Y. U. Has Record Enrollment 


There are enrolled in the Department 
of Business Education, of the New York 
University School of Education 822 in- 
dividual students during the present term. 
Of this number, 644 are undergraduate 
students and 178 are graduate. This 
means that 21.7 per cent are graduate 
students. This trend toward an increased 
number of graduate students is typical 
of the whole School of Education. 
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SOCIALIZING THE 


SHORTHAND RECITATION 


UE to the present economic de- 
|) pression, revenue from taxes 
has decreased, forcing the Boards of 
Education to economize in all ex- 
j»nditures and to curtail appropria- 
ti os to the schools. Likewise, be- 
cacse of these abnormal times, more 
po ple are unemployed than before 
| therefore boys and girls are re- 
necning in school longer. Both of 
these facts are to a large degree re- 
sponsible for the increased size of 
cl. sses in high school. 

feachers of stenography are faced 
1 the problem of teaching a group 
one and a half times as large as for- 
merly, and maintaining a standard 
suticiently high to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the business world. 
These qualifications for the success- 
ful applicant are constantly being 
raised since there are so few posi- 
tions open and so trained 
people unemployed. 

In the past method of teaching 
Was not nearly as important as today. 
Larger groups must be trained to a 
higher degree of efficiency. The 
graduates of a stenographic course 
ina high school are tested by their 
performance on the job rather than 
by a formal examination. They must 
hnow shorthand. 

The following types of socialized 
recitations have been used to advan- 
tage in classes varying from 33 to 
39 pupils. The same plan could be 
successfully employed in larger or 
smaller groups. The method can be 
readily adapted to any size class and 
to any intelligence grouping. With 
\ariations the socialized recitations 
explained below may also be used 
with advanced pupils as well as with 
beginners. 


Place of Teacher 


The teacher must not be active in 
this type of recitation. It might al- 
most be axiomatic that once properly 
organized the less the part enacted 
by the instructor, the better the les- 
son is progressing. 

_ The work of the teacher is to 
formulate a plan that will keep the 
class occupied for the entire time al- 
lotment and with such material as 
will eventually lead to the satisfac- 
tory completion of the course. So 


By Sidney J. Schiff 


John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sidney J. Schiff 


much for the preparation. 

The duty of the teacher in the 
classroom is more subtle. To suc- 
cessfully carry on the socialized reci- 
tation the teacher must be the start- 
er, guide, timekeeper, mediator, and 
judge. The instructor begins the 
lesson, keeps it moving along the line 
of thought planned before, discards 
irrelevant material, accents worth- 
while matter, and always maintains a 
forward motion toward the conclu- 
sion of the work in hand. 

In addition, the teacher must set- 
tle a dispute if no agreement can be 
reached and must mete out justice by 
preventing unfair or personal criti- 
cisms from being made, as well as 
hover in the background, prodding 
the unwilling and suggesting correc- 
tions on desk work. 

It is best to give weekly assign- 
ments for home practice on Friday 
of each week. This permits the 
pupils to budget their time outside 
of the classroom—‘puts them on 
their own.” These assignments may 
be posted on a bulletin board. 

Each day, at the beginning of the 
period, problems arising from the 
previous evening’s practice are 
stated, discussed and answered; new 
work is inspected and, if necessary, 
practised and explained. The. re- 
mainder of the time, at least half of 
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the period, usually two thirds, may 
be used for socialized recitation ex- 
cept on test or reading days. 

TYPE I: Group 1 go to the 
board (usually four—-more or less 
according to size of class, number ot 
sentences or words, and time’ allot- 
ment) and write in shorthand the 
words or sentence dictated by the in- 
structor. Meanwhile the other pu- 
pils are also writing the shorthand 
outlines at their desks. Group 2 
supersedes group 1 and makes the 
necessary corrections while the class 
inspects the outlines on the board. 


Reading the Material 


The teacher appoints one of group 
2 as spokesman and this pupil reads 
the material from the board, then 
asks for comments on the amended 
matter. Only ome person reads as 
the repetition would be monotonous 
and wasteful of time. 

Comments may be favorable or 
unfavorable. Additional corrections 
are made by those of group 2 as they 
are noted by the class. The spokes- 
man or leader is in charge and gives 
permission to speak. Constructive 
criticism is desired, also questions as 
to rules or reasons for certain spell- 
ing. Each pupil makes the necessary 
corrections on the paper he has writ- 
ien. 

Group 3 replaces group 2 after the 
teacher is satisfied that the maximum 
value has been obtained from the 
discussion. The preceding procedure 
is repeated. Odd-numbered groups 
write and even-numbered correct. 
The entire class enters into the dis- 
cussion following the reading by the 
spokesman. It is desirable to have 
each pupil participate in at least one 
group each day—possibly odd num- 
ber one day, even number the next. 

TYPE II: After each of the fre- 
quent tests a review is made. The 
corrected test papers are returned to 
the pupils. The tests are on mimeo- 
graphed paper and only one side is 
used—therefore the back may be 
used for this practice. The proce- 
dure is the same as in TYPE I. 
Group 1 writes the outlines for thé 
words in Part 1 of the test as the 
teacher dictates—the pupils at their 
desks also writing. Group 2 corrects, 
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then the spokesman reads and asks 
for comments. This plan is continued 
through the three parts of the test. 
This drill is invaluable as all of the 
material in the test is worth while 
and is necessary to understand the 
following units. 

TYPE III: When it is necessary 
to cover much material rapidly, as in 
a rapid-fire review before a test, two 
volunteers write the outlines on the 
board after the teacher has dictated 
and a member of the class has 
spelled out the shorthand. The com- 
ments, corrections, and questions are 
usually made immediately after each 
word (except those criticisms deal- 
ing with proportion which are most 
readily discernible when there is 
much material written). The teach- 
er may supplement the work in this 
connection with queries as to rules 
applying and underlying principles. 

To each of these three types of 
recitation the teacher, in addition to 
the duties already outlined, walks 
around the room correcting, com- 
menting, and complimenting posture, 
position of hands, and shorthand 
cutlines. 


Training in Transcription 


TYPE IV: At the end of each 
chapter in Gregg Shorthand Manual 
and Gregg Speed Studies there is a 
group of sentences and letters for 
transcription into shorthand. There 
are between twenty-five and thirty 
sentences in English. These are as- 
signed as outside work, to be written 
in pencil (all other homework must 
be in ink) preparatory to this drill. 

During the socialized recitation of 
the period these sentences are assign- 
ed to various members of the class. 
While the pupils are busy at the 
board, those remaining in their seats 
read the Reading Exercises and dis- 
cuss rules and outlines that are 
troublesome. As many children as 
possible write their respective sen- 
tences on the board and then take 
their seats joining in the discussion; 
others, meanwhile, write their sen- 
tences beneath those already on the 
board. 

After all of the sentences are writ- 
ten each pupil reads his outlines 
from the board while the class checks 
his work and makes corrections and 
comments with the spokesman’s per- 
mission. If perchance an error is 
overlooked, the teacher assists by 
suggestion—helping the pupils to 
find the error and apply the rules to 
rectify the mistake. 

TYPE V: A really worth-while 
and possibly the most interesting 
form of socialized recitation is the 
old-fashioned ‘‘spell-down.” — This 
type is most useful when learning 
brief forms (abbreviated words) or 


words in a new unit. The teacher 
appoints two captains who choose 
their respective teams. The teacher 
reads the words and the procedure 
is the same as in any spell-down. The 
spirit of rivalry moves this lesson 
along and the attention of the entire 
group is focussed on each word. 
Even those who lose out by mis- 
spelling their words follow the ac- 
tion with avidity hoping that their 
team will be victorious. 

And do you think your pupils rec- 
ognize superiority and mediocrity 
among their fellow-classmates—try 
giving the captaincy to any one, good 
or poor, and see how friendship is 
frequently sacrificed for scholarship. 
The youngsters are out to win. 


Advantages of Socialized 
Recitations 


The prime purpose of these social- 
ized recitations is the participation 
of every member of the class. Each 
boy and girl has an opportunity to 
go to the board, to have his errors 
pointed out to him, to ask questions, 
te correct others’ errors, to discuss 
troublesome rules, etc., and all of the 
time he feels he is working with his 
classmates rather than for the 
teacher. 

The pupil learns by doing—he 
writes on the board and also at his 
desk. He is responsible for every 
word. He learns through construc- 
tive criticism of his work and of the 
work of others. Errors are pointed 
out to him and he makes the correc- 
tions. He has a perfect copy at the 
end of the period. Lastly, he learns 
through questions and discussions. 
Often pupils do not ask questions be- 
cause of shyness or because they do 
not know what their difficulties are, 
but someone else may make a com- 
ment or ask a question that will lead 
up to the problem that is confront- 
ing many of the others in the class. 

In addition to the advantages 
listed above there are some general 
benefits, such as poise, self-confi- 
dence, forbearance, respect for opin- 
ions of others, cooperation, freedom, 
and ease of speech. 


Text: 
“Gregg Shorthand Manual,” by John 
Robert Gregg 
Supplementary text: 
“Gregg Speed Studies,” by John 
Robert Gregg 
Test material: 
Theory: “Progressive Exercises,” by 
John Robert Gregg 
Dictation: “Progressive Dictation,” by 
Lillian G. Wilson 
Supplementary reading: 
“Graded Readings in Gregg Short- 
hand,” by Alice M. Hunter 
Supplementary dictation: 
“Word and Sentence Drills for Gregg 
Shorthand,” by Mark I. Markett 
“Progressive Dictation,” by Lillian G. 
Vilson. 


In Our Opinion 
(Continued from page 7) 


drawing, music, manual training, 
home economics, physical training, 
vocational work, commercial subjects, 
practically none of the present pupils 
wish less emphasis but an appreciable 
per cent wish more emphasis.” (p. 
43.) 

“Among the present pupils the sub- 
jects which it is particularly desired 
to have eliminated are geometry and 
Latin. Manual training, domestic 
science, and the commercial subjects 
are almost never included among the 
desired eliminations. Among the 
former pupils the subjects which are 
most frequently suggested for elim- 
ination are Latin and modern foreign 
languages. Manual training, domes- 
tic science, and the commercial sub- 
jects are practically never mentioned.” 


(p. 47.) 


In the miscellaneous changes which 
are listed, ‘‘The suggestion which is 
most frequent both among present 
and former pupils is that of better 
trained teachers. This suggestion is 


most frequently found among pupils 
from large cities and among pupils in 
communities which are largely native 
born... . Second in importance 
comes the suggestion that there 
should be more friendly relations be- 
tween teachers and pupils.” (p. 49.) 

5. Reasons for attending high 
school. “Less than half of the 
pupils who have been studied give 
any specific reason for attending. 
The reasons tend to be general and 
indefinite. It may come as a surprise 
to many that the desire for occupa- 
tional training is relatively slight.” 
(p. 53) However, when the reader 
considers the reasons for attending 
high school, as given in Table 2 on 
page 11, as well as in Table 3, page 
14, we question whether the desire 
for occupational training appears to 
be “relatively slight.” 

Nevertheless, this general situation 
does emphasize the question of edu- 
cational guidance. In this connec- 
tion there is a decided challenge to 
every business teacher in the im- 
portant article of Professor Hutson 
and Miss Miller on page 9 of this 
issue under the title of “Guidance of 
Business Students.” Better  selec- 
tion and guidance of pupils for all 
high school curricula is a most per- 
plexing and outstanding need, and 
none more than for the business cur- 
ricula. 
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METHODS IN TEACHING 


BEGINNING TYPING 


By Helen Reynolds and Doris Sponseller 


T is obviously impossible to say 
that one method of teaching be- 
ginning typing is superior to another 
under all conditions. Certain teach- 
ers with certain groups of pupils find 
that one method brings the best re- 
sulis—other teachers with other 
groups of pupils have greatest suc- 
cess with other methods. It seems 
reasonable, however, that certain 
general characteristics will be true of 


Helen Reynolds 


any good method of teaching type- 
writing : 

1. The good method should provide 
that the student learn typing as nearly 
as possible in the way in which he will 
later use it. i 

2. It will provide adequate direction 
of the student’s learning. 

3. It will provide adequate check-up 
of the student’s progress at regular in- 
tervals on comparable material; so as 
to measure the student’s progress and 
not the difficulty of the material, and 
should provide objective demonstration 
to ~- student of that progress, together 
wit 

4. Detailed analysis of the student’s 
accomplishment followed by remedial 
instruction designed to solve each stu- 
dent’s particular difficulty. 

_ In order to be specific, the method 
in use at Ohio University in teach- 
ing typewriting is presented—a 
method which we believe meets these 
four requirements. We are using the 


Department of Secretarial Science, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


whole approach to the learning of 
typewriting. It has been found* that 
there was practically no difference 
in end accomplishment between 
groups learning by the whole and by 
the part methods, but that the group 
learning by the whole method evi- 
denced a more even progress and a 
better attitude toward learning than 
did the part group. They were more 
interested in the subject; and they 
took a more irtelligent interest in 
their learning as such. They were 
trying their skill on personal typing 
after a few weeks of instruction— 
before those learning by the part 
method had mastered the keyboard. 
These considerations seemed to be of 
sufficient importance to warrant try- 
ing the same method with future 
classes. 

Students go directly to the type- 
writer. They are first taught posi- 
tion of body and hands. A keyboard 
chart is hung before the class in full 
view of all. Without striking keys, 
the student reaches for keys as let- 
ters are dictated by the, instructor. 
The memorization is begun with the 
first fingers—the finger most stu- 
dents best know how to use—with 
location drills of this sort—frftfg- 
fvfbf. After the keyboard has been 
covered in this manner, the alphabet 
is dictated forward and back to aid 
the student in checking his ability to 
locate keys. Those keys causing par- 
ticular difficulty are isolated, drilled 
on, and the alphabet dictated again. 
An alphabet sentence is next dictated, 
the first of a list of fifteen. This is 
dictated about three times and the 
students asked to report the correct- 
ness of their writing. Those having 
errors are instructed to practice in 
succession the words in which the er- 
rors occur, repeating the list three 
times. Then the students write this 
sentence and the next two on the list 
in succession, three times. After 
each writing the student checks his 
errors and practices to correct them 
before he tries his next copy. After 
this group has been written three 
times, the first sentence is dropped 


* Lomax, Beatrice Loyer, ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of the Whole and Part Methods of Learn- 
ing Typewriting in College Groups,’ Master’s 
Thesis, New York University, School of Edu- 
cation, 1930. 
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and the next one on the list added. 
This gives the student the advantage 
of repetitive practice without too 
much monotony. Psychologically, 
since the days of James, we have 
been aware of the value of repetition 
in habit formation—and the impor- 
tance of repeating the response with- 
out variation. Typing has_ been 
taught therefore on the requirement 
of 1—2—3—4—>5 correct lines of 
a word or syllable—embodying those 
principles “repetition,” “no excep- 
tion.” But we know that repetition 
without attention is not effective in 
making a response automatic. Fur- 
ther, a whole line of one word con- 
stitutes but one response. Experi- 
ments have further showed that typ- 
ing learning progresses at a more 


Doris Sponseller 


rapid rate when the learner is writ- 
ing sense material. Therefore, the 
character of the material practiced 
by the student has an effect upon the 
quality and rate of his learning— 
the material should be sense material 
of a kind which will compel atten- 
tion. We also know that monotony 
induces fatigue and inattention with 
the concomitant of 
Variety of material typed and in the 
character of the learning activities of 
a given recitation period help to 


inaccuracy. 
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overcome these obstacles to learning 
and help to economize the learner’s 
time. While the class is concerned 
with this sentence and corrective 
practice, the teacher is going from 
student to student in the class, giv- 
ing personal instruction—helping to 
overcome individual difficulties. 


Collection of Papers 


After the first week papers are 
collected daily. Alphabet sentences 
and sentences containing the Ayres 
list of the 1000 most frequently re- 
curring words constitute the copy for 
the first week. During this time the 
student is taught the use of the 
tabular mechanism and the shift key. 
At the end of this period the student 
begins to write straight paragraph 
matter. Each recitation provides for 
a brief relearning practice on sen- 
tences, followed by three-minute 
copy on old matter and three-minute 
copy on new matter. The student 
checks his errors, practices the 
words, the groups of words, and sen- 
tences in which his errors occur, and 
writes the new paragraph at least 
three times. The new copy of today 
becomes the old copy of tomorrow. 

Aiter the first week, timed test 
copy is given once a week—three 
minutes at first and gradually in- 
creased to fifteen minutes. Interna- 
tional contest copy is used for this 
purpose to insure securing material 
of even difficulty. This timed test 
copy is analyzed according to Black- 
stone’s error analysis chart, so that 
the student can see what things are 
causing his greatest difficulty. Care 
is taken to note the type of error 
made as analyzed by Dr. Book*— 
whether faulty location, wrong fin- 
ger movement, transposition, antici- 
pation and omission, anticipation 
and addition, substitution, crowding 
and piling, etc., as these indicate the 
level of control on which the student 
is operating. Toward the end of the 
course, the student’s errors should 
show fewer faulty locations and 
wrong finger movements and more 
transpositions, anticipations, etc., in 
proportion, as indicating the transfer 


from the purely letter stage of con-° 


trol to the word and phrase level. 
Individual Graphs 


The results achieved by each 
student on the daily new and old 
copy and on the weekly tests are re- 
corded on individual graphs, A graph 
of the class median is posted in the 
class room. This serves as objective 
evidence to the student of his accom- 
plishment, as an incentive to greater 
effort and to the expenditure of more 

. Book, William Frederick, “Learning to Type- 


write’—The Gregg Publishing Company, 1923, 
New York. 


intelligent care in the location and learning in typing—to recognize the 


correction of error. A comparison 

of the results achieved in beginning 

typing classes in 1931-1932 and thus 
ar in 1932-1933 is given below. 

In 1931-1932 the highest class 
median achieved on _ three-minute 
copy was 36 words with one error on 
both old and new copy. On fifteen- 
minute copy the highest median was 
33 words a minute with eight errors. 
A comparison of the figures to date 
in 1932-1933 (especially the results 
of the Blackstone tests) would seem 
to indicate that this group will not 
fall below the achievement of the 
1931-1932 group. 


Problem of Perfect Copy 


The perfect copy requirement, 
once so prevalent as a teaching de- 
vice in typewriting, was based on the 
idea that no wrong responses mus‘ 
be tolerated—that we must set up an 
ideal of perfect accuracy. This type 
of teaching fails to take into consid- 
eration the number of false starts 
which precede each perfect copy. 
Hence, while each student may be 
able to meet the requirement of so 
many perfect copies, the instructor 
has no way of judging the relative 
abilities of those students as typists, 
because he does not know the rela- 
tive number of attempts which were 
made in securing the copies. More 
important than this, the instructor 
can not tell what type of error the 
student is making and can not, there- 
fore, assist him in overcoming his 
personal difficulties. The importance 
of the word personal in this state- 
ment is great. The drills which each 
student practices should be designed 
to overcome the error which he 
makes—not those which might be 
made or which some one else has 
made. Student and teacher together 
should work out the remedial prac- 
tice necessary, for the purpose of en- 
abling the student to direct his own 


probable cause of his error and to 
determine what type or types of 
practice will be most helpful to him 
in correcting the error. The excellent 
contributions to the subject of diag- 
nosis and remedial practice made by 
Dr. Book, Dr. Blackstone, Mr, 
Smith, Mr. Lessenberry, Mr. Slink- 
er, and Mr. Rowe, all recognize this 
point. The slogan “Be Accurate,” 
the imposing of heavy pena!ties for 
error, are not enough to make accu- 
rate typists. Definite remedial work 
designed to correct the type of error 
the student is making is necessary. 
So, too, is it necessary to develop in 
the student an understanding of his 
own responsibility for his own prog- 
ress and a high standard of wor).- 
manship for all the typing he docs 
wherever it is done. For these rea- 
sons, the emphasis in teaching typ- 
ing, is placed on the student’s first 
copy—not his practiced work. Re- 
peated copy is a necessary learning 
device, is critically examined by the 
student and remedial measures ap- 
plied, but his first copy is the one 
which has commercial value—and his 
progress is judged in terms of his 
ability to produce commercially accu- 
rate first copies at an acceptable 
commercial rate. Hence, only the 
student’s first copy is graded care- 
fully, their practice work scanned to 
see that they are profitably employ- 
ing their practice time, and the class 
hour is spent in personal supervision 
and individual instruction by the 
teacher. Careful supervision will 
help the student to avoid making 
taulty adjustments in the mechanica! 
operation of the typewriter—faulty 
adjustments which later reduce the 
typist’s productivity on the job. 


Over Emphasis on Accuracy 


The great emphasis upon accuracy 
olf response in typing has also had 
(Continued on page 32) 


THREE-MINUTE COPY 


Old Cony 


New Copy 


Words a Minute Errors Words a Minute Errors 
Time 1931-32 1932-33 1931-32 1932-33. 1931-32 1932-33. 1931-32 -1932-33 
20 week ..... 12 12 2 1 12 12 2 1 
6th week ... .. 20 24 2 2 20 21 2 2 
8th week ...... 27 25 2 2 24 26 2 2 
FIVE-MINUTE COPY 
; Words a Minute Errors Words a Minute Errors 
Time 1931-32 1931-32 1931-32 1931-32 
4th week ...... si 15 3 
i4 4 16 4 
6th week ...... 21 2 17 3 
7th week ...... 24 2 s 
TEN-MINUTE COPY 
7th week ...... 22 5 
8th week ...... 19 5 22 8 
BLACKSTONE TESTS 
Form A Form B 
1931-1932 1931-1932 
Strokes Errors Score Strokes Errors Score 
135 1 126—7 weeks practice 145 1 118—10 weeks practice 
1932-1933 1932-1933 
116 1 106—4 weeks practice 148 1 141— 7 weeks practice 
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TEACHING CLASSIFICATION 


OF ACCOUNTS 


By H. A. Andruss 


Director of Department of Commerce, State Teachers College, 


iiree articles dealing with the 
pres: niation of the periodic sum- 
mary The second article will deal 
with teaching adjusting entries, and 
the ‘hird will consider different 
metii ds of closing the ledger. 

The summary of the record-keep- 
ing activity is made every month, 
year, or accounting period. It is 
based on a trial balance of debits and 
credi's taken from the ledger. In its 
comp lete form the summary includes 
one or more of the following oper- 
ations : 

1. Computation of profit 

2. Making necessary adjustments 

whe ther on ia memorandum or 
permanent record 

3. Making at least two financial state- 

ments 

4. \t the end of the year books are 

cenerally closed by means of jour- 
nal entries which transfer the bal- 
ance in the operating accounts to 
the profit and loss account. 

Obviously, in a discussion of this 
length it is impossible to treat the 
periodic summary for all types of 
business. Therefore, the treatment 
here is limited to the summarizing 
activities which are presented to be- 
ginning bookkeeping students. In 
covering the bookkeeping cycle for 
the first time, after students are ac- 
quainted with the making of finan- 
cial statements, the entering of trans- 
actions in the journal, and the post- 
ing and proof of the debits and 
credits, they are ready to continue 
the accounting routine necessary to 
summarize the effects of the ex- 
changes of goods, services, and cash 
which have occurred during the cur- 
rent period. 

In the taking of a trial balance, 
the ability to differentiate between 
things owed (liabilities) and things 
owned (assets) is assumed. A 
know ledge of the owner’s interest or 
equity in the business as represented 
by the capital, the net worth or the 
proprietorship account is necessary. 
The difference between service used 
(expense) and outgoing goods at 
selling price (sales) as well as the 
cost of goods sold is understood. 
Frequently the cost of goods sold 
is not found in one account, but in 
a combination of the purchases and 
mventory accounts. 


pees is the first of a series of 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Distinguishing Accounts 


The ability to distinguish accounts 
which appear on the Balance Sheet 
from those which appear on_ the 
Profit and Loss Statement precedes 
the formal step of teaching students 
to classify accounts found on the 
Trial Balance. 

Any device which is used to 
classify accounts must justify its ex- 
istence by aiding in one or more of 


H. A. Andruss 


the following necessary steps in the 
bookkeeping or accounting cycle: 

1. The computation of profit by re- 
flecting, correcting, and adjusting en- 
tries against the original Trial Balance. 

2. The assembling of all figures neces- 
sary for the making of Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Statements. 

3. Indicating the computations and 
debit and credit accounts names for ad- 
justing entries. 

The separation of accounts to be 
closed into the Profit and Loss Sum- 
mary from those found on the Balance 
Sheet as the basis for closing entries. 

Using a Diagram 

The informal step in teaching 
classifications of accounts may be 
presented by means of a diagram or 
a chart similar to the following: 

I Balance Sheet Accounts (real ac- 

counts) 

A. Assets — things owned. (debit 

balances) 

B. Things owed (credit balancies) 

1. To outsiders—Luabilities 
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To owners—Net Worth 
Profit and Loss Accounts (nominal 
accounts) 

A. Operating Income with credit 
balances. (generally sales) 

B. Cost of Goods Sold with debit 
balances. (Including purchases 
and inventory accounts) 

C. Operating expenses with debit 
balances. 

III The Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Accounts. (Mixed accounts 
part of which appears on the Bal- 
ance Sheet and part on the Profit 
and Loss Statement.) 

A. Purchases account (debit bal- 

ances) 

1. Cost of the sold portion of the 
Purchases account is purchases 
and should appear on the Prolit 
and Loss Statement. 

2, Cost of unsold portion is In- 
ventory and appears on_ the 
Balance Sheet. 

B. Expense accounts. (Or Deferred 
Charges) 

1. Unused part of the expenses 
appears on the Balance Shicet. 
2. Used portion appears on the 

Profit and Loss Statement. 


A diagram of this type will aid the 
student to classify account balances 
prior to the presentation of the trial 
balance. 

However, a more formal step is 
necessary after the trial balance is 
presented with its ever growing 
number of accounts. Mixed ac- 
counts, that is, accounts part of 
which appear on the balance sheet 
and part on the profit and loss state- 
ment, necessitates having a formal 
record, generally known as the work 
or working sheet. This working 
sheet is the “scratch pad” of account- 
ing. It is generally completed in 
pencil and is not a permanent rec- 
crd. It is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. Work sheets are 
frequently not preserved in business. 
A suggested class sequence in teach- 
ing the first work sheet is as follows: 

1. Have an illustration containing a 
trial balance and a complete work sheet. 
Explain to the class each step in solv- 
ing the problems and the reasons there- 
for. 

2. At a following session, place a trial 
balance in the student’s hands. The 
teacher will then demonstrate the mak- 
ing of a work sheet on the blackboard. 

3. With a similar trial balance in the 
hands of the student, the teacher should 
dictate and direct the writing of the 
student who completes a work sheet. 


| 
| 
| | 
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4. With a problem containing the 
same type of account balances allow the 
student to complete a work sheet dur- 
ing the class period with the teacher’s 
help. 

5. Home work ot outside assignments 
may be given based on trial balances of 
the same general character. This is the 
student’s first independent work. 

6. Testing is the next logical step in 
this presentation. A completed work 
sheet may be graded objectively by al- 
lowing a weight of one point for each 
correct figure written in the proper col- 
umn. An illustration follows. 

Frequently the question is asked: 
When should the work sheet first be 
presented? Since most work sheets 
contain eight columns as a minimum, 
the presentation has frequently been 
deferred until the second or subse- 
quent years in bookkeeping. The 
ordinary form of eight-column work 
sheet generally contains the follow- 
ing pairs of columns: 

1. Trial balance (adjusted or unad- 

justed) 

entries (debits and cred- 

its 

3. Profit and Loss (cost or expense 

and income) 

4. Balance sheet (assets and liabilities 

or capital) 

This rather formal device be- 
wilders a beginning bookkeeping 
student, and this is one reason for 
not including work sheets as a unit 
in the first-year bookkeeping course. 


The Work Sheet 


The work sheet should be intro- 
duced in its simplest form in the 
first-year bookkeeping course, if it 
is ever to form an integral part of 
the bookkeeping cycle. All of the 
elements which are ultimately to be 
taught in bookkeeping should appear 
in a simple form in this first learn- 
ing cycle. 

A simplification of the present day 
eight-column work sheet into a six- 
column form upon which all ordi- 
nary adjustments may be made is 
suggested. Do not confuse the sug- 
gested six-column work sheet with 
the one on which adjusted trial bal- 
ance appears, and whose chief func- 
tion is to separate accounts which 
have already been partly classified. 

The Trial Balance appearing be- 
low is taken from the books of 
James Brown, at the end of the fis- 
cal month of May, 1932: 


James Brown, Trial Balance, May 31, 1932. 


$1,000 
Accounts Receivable.......... 2,000 
Merchandise Inventory ....... 1,500 
Office Supplies on Hand...... 390 
Accounts Payable ............ $s00 
James Brown, Net Worth..... 3,900 
1,200 
Selling Expenses............. 500 
General Expenses............. 200 


There is on hand, at the end of this month, 
Merchandise Inventory, $1,800, and Office Sup- 
plies, $125. 


The suggested six-column working 
sheet will aid in the classification of 
the accounts of James Brown for 
the month of May in the manner 
shown below. This working sheet 
enables the student to adjust for the 
ending inventory of $1,800, and the 
inventory of office supplies on hand 
amounting to $125. 

The trial balance of James Brown 


tory is the amount of goods on hand 
—a thing owned—therefore an asset, 
In like manner the credit of $1,800 
in the Income column of the Profit 
and Loss Statement may be expressed 
as the basis for future income since 
the ending inventory of today be- 
comes a source of revenue in the next 
period. The ending inventory as it 
appears in the income column is also 


Suggested Six-Column Working Sheet, James Brown, Month ending May 31, 1932. 


Trial Balance 


Accounts Dr. a 460 


is duplicated so as to show the names 
of each account and their balances. 
In order that érrors in duplication 
may be detected, students are ex- 
pected to add the debits and credits 
to arrive at the total trial balance 
figures. The remainder of the 
sheet is to be completed by writing 
figures in the proper columns. The 
student is given credit for each step 
which is correctely completed. The 
weights at the right preceding the 
boxes are to be used for grading 
purposes. 

If the completed working sheet is 
used as a test, it is graded objective- 
ly by inserting the score in the spaces 
provided at the right. The student 
is given credit for every figure cor- 
rectly placed. The grade does not 
depend on a correct net profit figure. 

The treatment of merchandise in- 


Suggested Six-Column Working Sheet, James Brown, Month ending May 31, 1932. 


expressed as a deduction from the 
cost of goods sold as later found in 
the Profit and Loss Statement. 


Handling the Inventory 


This method of handling an inven- 
tory makes the treatment of it a 
closing entry instead of an adjusting 
entry. In so doing the beginning in- 
ventory is treated as a cost or an ex- 
pense in the Profit and Loss columns 
where the two elements (the old and 
new inventory) are kept separate for 
statement-making purposes. These 
figures are also in the proper col- 
umns for closing purposes. 

Office Supplies on Hand, a de- 
ferred charge, keyed (b), is divided 
into two parts: (1) the used portion, 
$175, is treated in the Expense col- 
umn and (2) the unused or inven- 
tory portion, $125, is treated as an 


Trial Balance 
2 


Profit & Loss Balance Sheet 


Dr. Cr. Expense Income Assets Liabilities 6 OD 
Accounts Receivable ...... 2,009 2,000 1) 
‘Office Supplies .......4% 300 (b) 175 (b) 125 2 
Accounts Payable ........ $800 $800 ifs 
James Brown, Net Worth.. 3,900 3,909 1 
ens 1,200 1,200 1 
Selling Expense .......... 500 590 1 
General Expense ......... 200 200 1 
$6,700 $6,700 $3,800 $3,800 $4,925 $4,925 60 


ventory and office supplies is specifi- 
cally set out by keying with letters. 
A closer examination will disclose 
the fact that in effect the new inven- 
tory of $1,800 is treated as a debit 
in the asset column of the Balance 
Sheet keyed (a), and a credit in the 
Profit and Loss Statement keyed in 
the same manner. This has the same 
effect as the so-called adjustment en- 
try for inventories and is much 
simpler since students will under- 
stand readily that the ending inven- 


asset. 

By this means, the used portion 
of the Office Supplies account may 
be closed into the Profit and Loss 
account, leaving as a balance in the 
Office Supplies account, the unused 
portion, or the asset value, some- 
times known as the Office Supplies 
Inventory. No adjustments are nec- 
essary. 

The net profit, $225, keyed (c). is 
in effect a closing entry, the debit 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE PROBLEM OF ‘TEACHING 


TRANSCRIPTION 


OW that Chicago commercial 
teachers are realizing their 
dream, that of covering the typewrit- 
ing course in three semesters instead 
of four, the question naturally arises, 
“What shall we do with this fourth 
semester that has been salvaged from 
the typewriting course?” Shall we 
give it to the English teacher for fur- 
ther drilling and training of commer- 
cial students, or does it rightfully 
belong to the advanced stenography 
teacher? 

Every one is agreed that the ob- 
ject in teaching shorthand and type- 
writing is to prepare students for 
stenographic work, or in_ other 
words, to make them vocationally 
proficient, and in this worthy cause 
the advanced stenography teacher 
plays a very important part. “Words 
per minute” has been the battle cry 
for the last two years in Chicago. 
Sometimes the emphasis placed on 
“words a minute” in shorthand or in 
typewriting tends to obscure what 
ought always to be the dominant 
goal before both teacher and student 
—the production of accurate tran- 
scripts in commercial volume. No 
business man ever thinks of “words 
a minute” when dictating. 

In general, there is little correla- 
tion between typing speed and tran- 
scribing speed. The usual student 
at the end of the fourth semester of 
shorthand and typewriting will prob- 
ably type from straight printed mat- 
ter about 40 to 50 words per minute; 
but dictate the same matter to him 
and he will drop to a median tran- 
scription speed of less than 23 words 
per minute. Since transcribing abil- 
ity is an important qualification for 
the more responsible positions, the 
advanced stenography teacher must 
be interested in raising the level of 
transcribing ability until it ap- 
proaches the level of typing ability. 
To accomplish this aim the advanced 
stenography teacher needs ‘that 
fourth semester.” 

Whatever else may be necessary in 
order to be a well-rounded, efficient 
stenographer, four definite kinds of 
skill are essential : 

1. Skill in taking shorthand notes 

2. Skill in reading one’s notes 

3. Skill in typewriting 

4. Skill in combining the acts of 
reading one’s notes and writing on 


By Gertrude J. Hardt 


Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois 


called “transcrip- 


the typewriter, 
tion.” 
An Additional Problem 


Now, transcription is a definite 
problem in itself because it requires 
the combination of processes that the 
student has previously practised sep- 
arately. Shorthand is one problem; 
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typewriting is another problem; and 
the act of combining the two so as to 
produce a transcript is quite another 
problem. Transcription will not 
teach itself any more than shorthand 
or typewriting will teach themselves, 
and it will be up to the advanced 
stenography teacher to develop such 
speed in transcription that the speed 
in it will not lag behind the copying 
speed in typewriting work. 

Granting that the advanced stenog- 
raphy teacher should have “that 
fourth semester,” school administra- 
tors may well ask, “How will it be 
utilized?’ In answer to that ques- 
tion, I should like to offer the plan 
I am following at the Englewood 
High School and from which I have 
been getting some happy reactions 
from my pupils. 

In following up many of our four- 
year commercial graduates I found 
that they obtained positions in offices 
where the dictation is more or less 
technical, and so [| felt justified in 
deviating from the beaten path of 
giving simple general dictation and 
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exposing this all-four-year class to 
the terminology of various business- 
es, ranging from che furniture busi- 
ness to the legal business. 
Correlating Advanced Dictation 


1. The student makes an intensive 
study, from the secretarial point of 
view, of nineteen representative lines 
of American business: 

(a) In order to become familiar 
with all the various accepted 
styles of letter arrangements 

(b) In order to broaden his vo- 
cabulary by a study of the dis- 
tinctive terminology of the 
more important lines of busi- 
ness 
In order to get real insight 
into the character and meth- 
ods of the business under 
consideration. 

(d) In order to get definite in- 
struction and practice in sell- 
ing his services when he final- 
ly applies for a “real” posi- 
tion. 


(c) 


Procedure 


The student is employed as a ste- 
nographer in various offices, and his 
work in each section is done under 
the direction of the teacher, who oc- 
cupies some executive position in 
each office. 

The first part of each daily short- 
hand period is devoted to repetition 
practice on the assigned work, the 
object being the acquisition of speed 
and accuracy in handling business 
correspondence. The remainder of 
the shorthand period is devoted to 
laying out the office-training work 
for the day, dictation of letters for 
transcript purposes, revision of pre- 
vious dictation with discussions of 
punctuation, spelling, etc., figuring 
bills, filing of correspondence, and 
such other office-training assign- 
ments as do not involve the use of the 
typewriter. My room is equipped 
with typewriter cabinet desks so that 
we can change from shorthand to 
typewriting or vice versa. 

Homework 


For each day’s homework assign- 
ment the class writes two letters in 
addition to ten terms in the list of 
technical terms which apply to the 
business which is being studied. The 
list of technical terms is required to 
be typed without definition. Each 
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term is followed by repetition prac- 
tice on the shorthand outline. The 
definitions are discussed as the terms 
are encountered in the letter under 


consideration. For any outside ma- 
terial which the student can bring to 
class pertaining to the business 
which he is studying, he receives 
extra credit. This helps to make the 
business more real. Each letter as- 
signment is written in shorthand, one 
from a longhand letter and the other 
from a shorthand letter. 

lor the purpose of keeping perfect 
shorthand constantly before the pu- 
pil and for the very necessary review 
in shorthand theory, I assign daily 
approximately 30 lines of plates 
from the Munson Reader and Van 
Sant Manual. Each pupil reads 
about six lines of these plates 
from his own notes. He also reads 
back from his notes the letter he has 
copied from the longhand text. After 
the pupils have read back from these 
two types of letters, the letters are 
dictated by the teacher at increasing 
rates of speed. ‘or new-matter dic- 
tation [| have a book that parallels 
the businesses treated in the text 
which the student is using. [ am 
satishied when my poorest pupil can 
read back acceptably on the letters 
dictated from this book at 80 words 
a minute. lor practice in high-speed 
work, | take a simple letter which 
parallels the business the student is 
working with and dictate it at a 
speed that all can take. The pupils 
begin transcribing at the same time, 
the first one through raises his hand 
and gets the time it took him to 
transcribe. He puts the time on the 
transcript. After all pupils are 
through the letter is corrected. 
Pupils take it again in dictation and 
transcribe it again. This process 
continues until the slowest can take 
it at the rate of 100 words a minute 
and transcribe it at a rate of 35 or 
more words a minute. All papers 
are collected at the end of the period, 
correct as well as incorrect. 


Dictation 


lor transcription | dictate at least 
one letter each day. In my opinion 
the speed at which a transcript is 
typed and not the speed at which 
the letter is dictated should deter- 
mine the worth of the transcript; 
consequently, | dictate my letters for 
transcription slowly enough for the 
slowest pupil in the class to get 
them. I allow time for silent study 
of the letter, for entering minor 
punctuation, and for looking up 
doubtful spellings in the dictionary, 
just as any stenographer would do 
in any first-class office. These let- 
ters are not tests of what a finished 


stenographer is expected to do, but 
are a part of the learning process to- 
ward that goal; so I cheerfully an- 
swer any question that does not come 
within the pupil’s previous experi- 
ence. All the pupils begin to trans- 
cribe at the same time. As the pupil 
finishes his transcript he enters his 
time at the top of the sheet, ascer- 
tains the speed, places his name after 
my initials in the lower left-hand 
corner of the letter and proceeds 
with the secretarial assignments for 
the day. I get the transcripts back 
to the pupils before the next tran- 
scripts are made so that errors may 
be noted. At stated periods all 
regular work is suspended, and | 
dictate 15 letters of from 50 to 150 
words in length, which the class 
must transcribe in the time remain- 
ing of the double period, [Each of 
these letters must be absolutely per- 
fect for a passing grade. 


Guidance 
(Continued from page 10) 


the time for choosing a curriculum, 
about the opportunities of the vari- 
ous high-school curricula, the types 
of ability needed for success in them, 
etc. If so, what member of the staff 
performs this function?” The tabu- 
lation of replies is given in Table V. 

A third question bearing on prac- 
tice in informing pupils was: “Is 
there organized provision for having 
pupils visit the various departments 
of the school before choosing their 
curricula?” Less than ten per cent 
of the responses were in the affirma- 
tive. 

On the whole we may doubt if the 
informational procedures are wel! 
planned or adequate. 


Measurement of Pupil Ability 


Another significant realm of guid- 
ance activity is the measurement of 
pupil abilities to afford a basis for 
counseling individuals in their choices 
of education and vocation. What 
measures are taken and what use is 
made of them? The evidence dis- 
closed by this inquiry can be pre- 
sented in very brief space. 

Practically no use is made of 
prognostic tests for influencing or 
determining election of the commer- 
cial curriculum as a whole or any 
subjects in it. Apparently, this situ- 
ation is not to be regretted, since 
prognostic tests of proved validity 
and reliability for predicting success 
in commercial subjects are not on the 
market. Nor are standardized tests 
in arithmetic, English, or other sub- 
jects used in the guiding of pupils 
with reference to the electing of 
commercial subjects. Inasmuch as 


ability in arithmetic is involved in 


the study and practice of bookkeep- 
ing, and English composition is used 
in the transcribing of letters, jt 
seemed reasonable to expect that 
perhaps some schools had taken to 
the use of standardized tests in such 
fields to establish thresholds for pu- 


pils desiring to pursue commercial 


subjects. But only four schools out 
of 275 reporting on this section of 


the blank signified the use of such 


tests. 

Approximately one-third of the 
schools reported that the results of 
intelligence tests are consulted in ad- 
vising pupils concerning the election 
of the commercial curriculum. The 
question was asked, “If intelligence 
tests are used, are they used ‘for 
guiding pupils of low mental ability 
into or away from the commercial 
curriculum?” The reason for ask- 
ing this question was to try to de 
termine practice in a very important 
matter. Commercial teachers com- 
monly allege that their department 
is a dumping ground for pupils nor 
considered able to pursue the aca- 
demic curriculum; they say that aca- 
demic advisers discriminate against 
the commercial curriculum. In an- 
swer to the question asked, opinion 
was about evenly divided. 


Better Measurement Needed 


This view of practice in the use 
of objective measurements in guid- 
ance may be concluded with the 
comment that despite the — rapid 
growth and wide acceptance of the 
movement for objective testing, 
much yet remains to be done. This 
study shows that the movement has 
not yet largely affected the guidance 
of pupils with reference to their 
election of commercial subjects. No 
doubt this is largely due to the lack 
of criteria for entering the various 
commercial occupations. The crea- 
tion of such criteria and the estab- 
lishment of objective instruments for 
the prediction of high-school pupils’ 
attainment of the criteria is a chal- 
lenge appropriate for commercial 
teachers to take up. 

Perhaps the main contribution of 
this investigation is that of calling 
attention to the neglect of an impor- 
tant element in the efficient produc- 
tion of commercial workers. Those 
who train such workers apparently 


have very little to do with the se- 


lection of their trainees. As a result, 
it is common knowledge that much 
of their energy is wasted “trying to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” The development of a. pro- 
gram, consistent with democracy, for 
the selection of candidates to take up 
the training required for the various 
commercial positions, is a problem. 
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THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER IN 


THE PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS 


By Phronsie I. Marsh 


High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


ODAY, as never before in the 
T history of this country, the 
commercial teacher has a tremend- 
ously large part to play in our 
educational system. When every- 
thing s-cms to be crumbling around 
us—bu-iness firms of long standing 
failing. salaries being lowered, per- 
sons \\.th years of splendid training 
and »crience looking for positions 
—she imust keep her courage and 
equili):ium in the face of difficulties 
and almost insurmount- 
able bh: rriers in order to aid her stu- 
dents ‘» interpret this almost unbe- 
lievab| economic crisis through 
which we are passing with no little 
trepid.iion, and help them to see it 
in its true perspective, with the hope 
that there will be a change in world 
affairs which will indicate economic 
impro\ cement. 


Demand for Positions 


Competition is so keen, even for 
the smallest position, that it behooves 
us as commercial teachers to train 
our students with more diligence 
than ever, with eyes on the future, 
when better positions and _possibili- 
ties for advancement will present 
themsclves. We must not, however, 
lose sight of the fact that, even 
though present conditions make posi- 
tions precious and our pupils will 
often become discouraged in their ef- 
forts to secure employment, we 
should not despair, realizing that 
there are and will be good positions, 
although they are few and far be- 
tween. We can believe, I feel sure, 
that it is almost impossible for the 
inefficient, incapable person to  se- 
cure a position during these trying 
times and to hold it with any rea- 
sonable degree or sense of security. 
Ability, real worth and merit, not 
forgetting character, are at a high 
premium, People are awakening in 
business, the professions, and even 
politics. The best is being demanded 
and people are beginning to demand 
and expect more of themselves. Few 
people really work to full capacity ; 
the human race is naturally lazy and 
needs a spur occasionally. Per- 
chance this depression may act as a 
blessed stimulus for people who were 
slacking and not living up to their 
best. 

It has been evident to me for the 
last two or three years that the youth 


ot this country were getting into 
their blood the idea that they could 
reach the heights of success, from a 
financial standpoint, without much 
hard work or real honest-to-goodness 
thinking. Money came and went 
very easily, without much _fore- 
thought. I*athers and mothers were 
indulgent, giving their children too 
much luxury. People who never 
thought of work very seriously are 
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finding it necessary to work and 
work hard now, because this country 
is experiencing some of the same 
kind of hardships that were faced 
during the period following the Civil 
war, perhaps on a_ larger scale. 
We are in the midst of a severe 
economic revolution that has almost 
knocked some of us off our feet 
morally, mentally, and spiritually. 
The strongest will come back tri- 
umphant and strengthened for the 
harder tasks, but we should think 
also of the weak who need our aid 
and help. There is not a finer thing 
that commercial teachers can do than 
to endeavor to keep up the morale of 
the students with whom they come in 
contact. I am thinking now in 
terms of the young men and women 
whose families have been seriously 
affected by the depression, who look 
to the commercial training in the high 
school or private business school as 
an open sesame to a position which 
will help the family recover from the 
economic chaos into which it has 
been thrown, 
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1 feel confident that the ideas stim- 
ulated by the effects of the depres- 
sion will have a forcible effect on the 
business curricula of the future, not 
only in this country, but perhaps in 
all parts of the world where commer- 
cial training is offered. It is pos- 
sible America has been more reticent 
than any other country in studying 
economic conditions seriously be- 
cause she has always been able to 
make a comeback. There is no doubt 
but that more breadth of training in 
our secondary schools and even col- 
leges is necessary to help stabilize 
the thinking of the youth when the 
country faces an inevitable chaotic 
state of affairs without being able to 
see the light. A sane outlook on life 
with the heart and spirit to meet 
with poise and understanding any 
difficulty that arises is to be desired. 
I know of no courses that would be 
of more help to students and teach- 
ers alike, from this viewpoint, than 
sociology and the history of civiliza- 
tion, which should include the history 
of commerce, correlated with a study 
of the economic development of vari- 
ous nations and the particular part 
our country plays in world affairs. 
Students should be urged to study 
more earnestly the economic and so- 
cial background of America as com- 
pared with that of Europe and Asia, 
to endeavor to understand the rela- 
tionship of these various geograph- 
ical areas from an economic and 
political standpoint, and to be cogni- 
zant of the intertwinings of the eco- 
nomic forces with the political life, 
making an effort to interpret them 
in their true colorings. Perhaps then 
we shall find a way out of situations 
which lead to economic stress. 


Committee of the American Council of 
Education 


The American Council on Education 
announces the appointment of a new com- 
mittee on occupational training and ad- 
justment, whose membership follows: 
President Edward C. Elliott, Purdue 
University, Chairman; President Thomas 
E. Campbell, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission; President Lawrence A. Downs, 
Illinois Central Railroad; President Lil- 
lian M. Gilbreth, Gilbreth, Inc., New York 
City; Professor Max S. Handman, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; President Wal!ter 
A. Jessup, University of Iowa; Principal 
F. J. Keller, East Side Continuation 
Schools, New York City, ete. 
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EADING the newspaper is one 

of the experiences of life, one 
of its great influences, according to 
Louis Wiley of the New York Times. 
Mr. Wiley presented his remarks be- 
fore the Trenton, N. J., Teachers’ 
Institute in September, 1932. <A 
teacher's obligation, as well as op- 
portunity, is to prepare the student 
to appreciate and use the kind of 
newspaper which enriches life and 
is a help to one’s career. It is the 
obligation of a self-respecting news- 
paper edited for intelligent people, 
on the other hand, to offer to the 
public information of a definite edu- 
cational value. 

Whoever serves in the cause of 
education marches under a_ proud 
banner. The armies of education, of 
teachers and of pupils in the United 
States today, we are glad to know, 
grow constantly in size. We, in the 
United States, are said to be given 
to the boastful use of superlatives. 
We may be pardoned if we hail with 
true pride the knowledge that of all 
the functions of government, the 
United States, through its Federal, 
State and local agencies, expends 
far more on education than on any 
other activity. To this must be 
added the sums devoted to institu- 
tions of learning other than those 
publicly supported. May our coun- 
try always be able to use superla- 
tives in measuring its effort to edu- 
cate our youth—whether we measure 
this effort by expenditures, by num- 
ber of persons, or by the highest 
standards of quality of our endeavor. 

The aim of education is to instill 
into students a thirst for searching 
out the truth. Happy are the teach- 
ers who can say that those who have 
sat under them in the classrooms 
have come to know that thirst, to 
have it as they face life. The de- 
sire to know, the will to know, the 
courage and determination to find 
the truth—if the students gain these 
in a school, education is truly served. 


Modern Business Needs 


Modern society asks for men and 
women who think straight, who. 
step by step up the ladder, can and 
will accept responsibilities, who use 
their brains to forecast correctly the 
future from their knowledge of the 
past. Business welcomes men and 
women who have the advantage of 
a good education. Business recog- 
nizes the value of the beginner with 
a trained mind. But once life in the 
business world begins, the race is 
won by those who accept the truth 
that education must go on through- 


THE NEWSPAPER IN EDUCATION 


out life. A professional, business or 
home career is but education in an- 
other school. The honors and prizes 
go to those who continue to think, 
to learn, to apply their knowledge in 
the university of life. 

No other agency for spreading 
knowledge through the printed word 
has made such progress in our twen- 
tieth century as the newspaper. It 
is the true child of an age in which 
the pace of life is swift. In your 


Louis Wiley 


mind, perhaps, the outstanding attri- 
bute of the newspaper is the speed 
with which the news is gathered and 
printed. Newspapers have availed 
themselves instantly of every means 
of quicker communication, of quick- 
er production, which science and in- 
dustry have offered. The New York 
newspapers printed on Tuesday 
morning an eyewitness account of 
events of Tuesday afternoon on the 
Shanghai Bund. The news by cable 
and wireless, traveling east, gained 
nearly a full day on the sun. 

The newspaper’s triumphs of speed 
over time, marvelous as they are, 
are not its outstanding achievement 
today. If they were, the journalist 
would have little claim to be an edu- 
cator. No school of which I know 
boasts that it is the speediest in- 
stitution of learning. The news- 
paper’s just claim to be a great popu- 
lar educator is based on the scope, 
the completeness and the accuracy of 
its news. Impressive as it is that 
news of accidents and events can 
reach us from Europe in a few 
minutes, it is more significant that 
the full texts of important speeches 
and documents, and the essential 
significant news of the world are 
available in the best newspapers. 
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In one respect the newspaper of- 
fers an advantage over other publi- 
cations as an educational influence, 
That advantage is in the continuity 
of information you get from the 
news. The rise and fall of social, 
political and economic movements 
are seen from beginning to end in 
chronological review. The maga- 
zines, to which intelligent readers 
formerly looked for leisurely—very 
leisurely—authoritative _interpreta- 
tions of the news, do not give the 
sense of continuity of treatment. 
The worth-while newspaper docs— 
daily in the information in its news 
columns and in the comment in the 
editorial columns, and on Sundays 
in the interpretation of important 
news by well-known experts. 

Perhaps you are tempted often to 
think of the newspaper in terms of 
the trivial. The intelligent news- 
paper man rightly rejects this esti- 
mate of his work. I have made no 
actual check, but I venture to say 
that the trivial incidents of the day 
do not account for 1 per cent of the 
space in any newspaper designed to 
appeal to intelligent readers. 


Newspaper and Education 


A good newspaper can play a 
powerful part in the shaping of a 
child’s education. That sense of 
continuity to which I have referred 
is given fullest play in the Sunday 
edition. The news of each day 
through the week is caught up, so 
to speak, on Sunday; it is interpreted 
editorially, digested in special feature 
sections dealing with events and per- 
sons having definite news value, and 
rendered graphic in the rotogravure 
sections. 

Science, education, government, 
finance, social reform are all news, 
reflected in ample scope in the col- 
umns of the newspaper. You may 
ask whether newspapers today are 
growing worse or better. The true 
answer is that the best are better 
than they ever were, and the worst 
are very much worse. The choice 
of a newspaper for one’s own read- 
ing places an obligation upon the 
student to select the daily journal 
which will mean most in his educa- 
tion. The newspaper is an influence 
upon your life, to be chosen as 
friends are chosen, for their truth, 
sincerity and helpfulness. 

The power and pleasure of know- 
ledge are great; so, too, is its value. 
For the successful man of affairs 
there is no reason to elaborate upon 
the indispensability of the news- 
paper. 
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INTERESTING THINGS IN THE 
TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING, 
by Vachel E. Breidenbaugh and Irma 
Ehrenhardt, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 67 p. 50c. 

An attractive little booklet which pre- 
sents numerous devices to make the 
typewriting period more interesting and 
more eiiective. Probably more people 
like typing when they begin their course 
than they do most other subjects. Prob- 
ably, also, fewer students like typing 
than they do other courses after they 
have been practising for six months to 
a year. Here is a stimulating handbook 
full of suggestions and devices for in- 
creasing the interest and efficiency of 
the typing period. 

You will find that you do not agree 
with all the procedures suggested; you 
will possibly find that for you some of 
them are not very satisfactory. You 
will, however, find numerous sugges- 
tions which with a little adaptation will 
serve your purposes. The book is es- 
pecially good for the beginning teacher, 
but even the more experienced teacher 
will be able to use or at least adapt 
some of the techniques outlined. 

here is little verbiage. The authors 
say what they wish; give definite in- 
structions; then they stop. 
* * * 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND RE- 
MEDIAL TEACHING, Second Year- 
book, Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity. 
(Publication Office: 96 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 137 p. $1.00. 
This yearbook was edited under the 

direction of John V. Walsh, chairman of 

the department of secretarial studies, 

Morris High School, New York. The 

book may be secured by joining the or- 

ganization, the annual dues of which are 
one dollar. The book gives the outstand- 
ing papers presented at the two meet- 
ings of the association held last year. 

For each of the major subjects in the 

business program of studies there is a 

paper dealing with diagnostic testing 

and a second dealing with the applica- 
tion of the results of this test as a basis 
for remedial teaching. 

* * * 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION V. Iowa 
City, Iowa: Bureau of Publications, 
University of Iowa, 187 p. $1.00. 

_ This is the fifth outstanding compila- 

tion of research studies in business 

education edited by Professor Earl G. 

Blackstone, head of the division of com- 

mercial teacher-training of Iowa Uni- 

versity, It contains the manuscripts of 

Presentations at the research confer- 

ences held at the University of Iowa in 

1930 and 1931, 

. There are twenty-two researches deal- 

ing with many phases of business edu- 

cation which should be of great interest 
to all Progressive teachers of business. 

ese studies are of decided importance 
to the improvement of teaching. 


RECENT ARTICLES SIGNIFICANT 
TO BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Breed, Frederick S., “The Nature of Edu- 
cational Measurement,” /he School Re- 
view, Vol. XL, No. 7 (September, 
1932), pp. 497-505. 

Campbell, Doak S., “The Purposes of the 
Junior College,” Zhe Journal of the 
National Education Association, Vol. 
21, No. 7 (October, 1932), pp. 221-3. 
Also, on p. 218 of this issue there is 
listed “Books for Thinking America” 
which were selected by thirty distin- 
guished American social scientists for 
the American Library Association. 

Eells, Walter Crosby, “It Would Be Un- 
fair to Reduce Teachers’ Salaries now,” 
The Nation’s Schools, Vol. X, No. 3 
(September, 1932), pp. 17-23. 

Kelly, Frederick J., “Schools and the So- 
cial Upheaval,” School Life, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1 (September, 1932), pp. 
1-2. Part II of this article is con- 
tinued in the October, 1932, issue of 
this magazine. 

Koos, Leonard V., “For Better American 
High Schools,” School Life, Vol. 
No. 1 (September, 1932), pp. 

-O, 

Long, Forrest E., “Secondary Education 
During the Next Decade,” The Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, 
Vol. VII, No. 1 (September, 1932), pp. 


11-17. 

Moehlman, Arthur B., “What Public 
Education Needs,” The  WNation’s 
Schools, Vol. X, No. 4 (October, 1932), 
pp. 17-21. 

Sieg, Lee Paul, “Who Are the Good 
Teachers?” School and Society, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 929 (October 15, 1932), 
pp. 481-5. 

Terry, Paul W., “Summary of Investiga- 
tions of Extra-Curriculum Activities in 
1931, Part I,” The School Review, Vol. 
XL, No. 7 (September, 1932), pp. 505- 
515. Part II of this article is in the 
October, 1932, issue of the same maga- 
zine. 

Tyler, Tracy F., “The Teacher and Radio 
Education,” The Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, Vol. VII, No. 2 
(October, 1932), pp. 69-72. 

* * * 

AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS, 
by F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, 
sae York: The Macmillan Company, 

00 


Here is an illuminating investigation 
of the social origins of American busi- 
ness leaders. A questionnaire was sent 
to each of fifteen thousand business ex- 
ecutives throughout the country asking 
him his present age, the position he is 
now holding, the size of the business in 
which he holds this position, the extent 
of his non-business and his business 
training, whether he had substantial fi- 
nancial assistance in the early stages of 
his business career, the occupation of his 
father and his father’s father, and other 
key questions. 

A gratifyingly high percentage of an- 
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swers was received; from analyses and 
interpretations of this data many highly 
interesting conclusions were reached 
which enable us for the first time to es- 
timate the comparative influence of train- 
ing, heredity, and family influence upon 
our successful business executives. New 
light was also thrown on the problems 
of economic inequality—i.e., the differ- 
ences in the earnings of individuals en- 
gaged in different occupations. 

The inquiry—involving as it did ela- 
borate research and analysis—was made 
possible by a grant from the Milton 
Fund of Harvard University. The two 
authors, economist and sociologist, have 
worked together on all aspects of the 
problem. 

Professor Taussig has been for a num- 
ber of years professor of political 
economy at Harvard, and is the author 
ot Free Trade, the Tariff, and Recipro- 
city, Principles of Economics, etc. C. 
S. Joslyn is instructor in the department 
of sociology at Harvard. 


INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING, by 
Harry Altschuler, New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 335 p. $3.50. (Revised edi- 
tion.) 

The third of a series of seven account- 
ing texts edited by David Himmelblau 
of Northwestern University and written 
by the members of the accountancy staff 
of the same institution. The complete 
series of books include the following: 
Fundamentals of Accounting—with Prac- 

tice Set, by David Himmelblau 

Principles of Accounting—with Practice 
Set, by David Himmelblau 

Intermediate Accounting, by Harry Alt- 
schuler 

Introductory Cost Accounting—with Prac- 
tice Set. by Cecil M. Gillespie 

Auditing, by Ernest C. Davies 

Advanced Accounting, by John V. Tinen 

Advanced Auditing—Financial Investiga- 
tions, by David Himmelblau 
Intermediate Accounting is designed as 

a text for students who have had the 
equivalent of one year’s instruction in 
general accounting. It explains and illus- 
trates the principles of accounting appli- 
cable to the topics covered. It is based 
on the “unit lecture” method of instruc- 
tion. 

The text consists of fifteen lectures. 
Principles are first outlined and dis- 
cussed; then the application to the spe- 
cific topic is demonstrated through prac- 
tical cases and illustrations. Stress is laid 
on the various problems involved in the 
preparation of financial statements of 
going concerns, both as to the form of 
the statement and the bases of valuation 
of the various items included therein. By 
way of contrast the bases of valuation ap- 
plicable to statements for liquidating con- 
cerns are developed through the statement 
of affairs. The concepts of capital and 
income, as used in business, are contrasted 
with the concepts of principal and income 
used in estate accounts. 

The hook is set up in loose-leaf form 
and held together in an attractive hinder. 
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Make Your 
SCHOOL DOLLAR count / 


If economy is your problem, 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING will solve it. The “20TH 
CENTURY” text and practice material 
cost less than any other equivalent 
course. “20TH CENTURY” is produced 
in large quantities; schools, teachers, 
and pupils get the benefit. ‘20TH 
CENTURY” is the most. economical in 
the long run—and you get better teach- 
ing material. Whether you are using 
“20TH CENTURY” or some other text, 
let us discuss your economy plans with 
you—we can show you new ways to 
economize. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
+ (Specialists in Business Education) 


cou Cincinnati New York 
Business Terthouk Chicago San Francisco 


Please Let Us Know— 
Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue periodically, 
for the benefit of English teachers, a publication 
entitled WORD STUDY in which are presented 
many interesting and helpful ideas relating to the 
teaching of the subject. It will help us to know 
whether you receive WORD STUDY;; if you do, 
what your opinion of it is; and if you do not, 
whether you would like to receive it free of ex- 
pense. We will appreciate a word from you. In 
writing please mention Journal of Bus. Ed. 


The Merriam-Webster 
is the 
“Supreme Authority” 


One hundred years of experience 
insure its accuracy and scholar- 
ship and have established it as 
the authority in American schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make your 
expense account beam with gratitude — it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


Ve will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE Jour NAL or Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


HREE questions face every 


GET THE FACTS T thoughtful teacher: (1) How 


that make your 
METHODS 
Succesef ul! 


ONE YEAR 
(10 issues) 

comes to you 
for $2.00 


A TWO 
YEARS’ 
subscription 
at $3.00 
saves $1.00 


can I get the best results 
from the methods and materials 
I use in teaching? (2) How 
can I at the same time increase 
the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from 
others what is being done day 
by day? (3) If there are cer- 
tain facts behind the successful 
practice of these methods where 
can I get these facts impartially 
set forth? 


These questions are being 
answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 


It is the only INDEPEN- 
DENT magazine published for 
those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN — the WHY — the 
WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Robert C. Trethaway 


» ew Sheet Collating 
Cabinet 


Fro) W. Neely, 37 West Jackson 
Blvd.. Chicago, Ill., has perfected a 
devic. for assembling and feeding 
collaicl carbon papers, first and 
secon! sheets directly into the type- 
writer. 

It is claimed for the Neely Sheet 
Collating Cabinet that it will auto- 
matically.align the carbons and sec- 
ond sheets and that it will protect 
delicate and expensive carbon paper 
as well as save the typist a great 
deal of time. 

It is possible with this device to 
make multiple carbon copies, where 
the carbon paper has to be collated 
with the second sheets, with great 
speed by the use of a patented tray at 
the bottom of the cabinet. This tray 
not only serves as a rest for the as- 
sembled sheets but aligns them as 
they are grouped. With the group- 
ing done the operator simply pushes 
the tray back until it clears the type- 
writer platen then removes the batch 
of sheets for insertion in the type- 
writer. 

The cabinet rests on a neat base 
just back of the typewriter. It may 
be elevated, or moved forward or 
backward, by the operation of thumb 
screws, 


The Neely Cabinet 


“Y” and “E” Direct Name 
Outfit 


It is now possible to purchase the 
new “Y” and “E” complete Direct 
Name Outfits in a single box with a 
detailed instruction sheet for setting 
it up. 

Each outfit consists of Angular 
Guides, Direct Name Folders, Mis- 
cellaneous Folders, Labels and one 
Pocket. The system comes in four 
sizes for filing approximately 5,000, 
10,000, 20,000 and 30,000 papers re- 
spectively. This is roughly the con- 
tents of 1, 2, 4 and 6 file drawers. 

The “Y” and “E” Direct Name 
System provides “Skyline Visibility”, 
a feature which brings the eye in- 
stantly to the indexing point for fil- 
ing and finding and “Eye-point Ar- 
rangement”? which takes the eye 
naturally and directly to the guide 
classification desired. 

Other advantages claimed are pre- 
vention of mis-filing of folders, 
scientific balance of guide sub-divi- 
sions so as to automatically take care 
of the letters of the alphabet most 
frequently used; operating ease due 
to leverage provided by the Direct 
Name Guide Tabs which enables fil- 
ing clerks to operate the file with 
minimum of effort. 


Direct Name Outfit 
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MA-3 Monroe Adding- 
Calculator 


Quietness — compactness — flexi- 
bility are claimed as the features of 
the latest Monroe Adding-Calcula- 
tor, designated as the MA-3, which 
was recently introduced by the Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc. 

Its small size makes this new Mon- 
roe a convenient desk calculator. It 
weighs less than twenty-five pounds 
so that it can be readily moved about. 
The gliding-action carriage operates 
on a positive self-centering principle 
which insures correct positioning of 
the carriage after each operation. Si- 
multaneous clearance of the dials and 
shifting of the carriage is accom- 
plished by a touch of the new dials 
clearout lever. The Monroe Series 3 
dials system which has been incor- 
porated in the new machine elimi- 
nates numerous operations and 
greatly simplifies the handling of all 
calculations. 

The “Spot-Proof’” keyboard pro- 
vides instantaneous checking of the 
keyboard set-up by means of the 
automatic shadow rings. 

This Monroe model is made in 
two sizes. The MA 3-173 is an 8 
bank machine, and the MA 3-213 has 
10 columns of keys on the keyboard. 


New Monroe MA-3 
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New York City Conference 


The Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity 
which includes in its membership more 
than one thousand teachers of commer- 
cial and allied subjects in the high 
schools of New York city and vicinity, 
held its sixth annual convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1932. 

Among the activities of the conven- 
tion, as announced by Dr. Joseph 
C. Myer, dean of St. John’s College 
School of Accounting, Commerce and 
Finance and president of the associa- 
tion were the inauguration of an_ in- 
tensive program for the adoption of pro- 
gressive methods in the preparation and 
presentation of new and old subject 
matter in business education. 

To insure the success of the program 
and the furtherance of the association 
aims to bring together all teachers of 
commercial subjects for discussion and 
research work in better teaching meth- 
ods, Dr. Myer appointed a member- 
ship drive committee, headed by John 
R. Fiedler, chairman of the department 
of secretarial studies at Bushwick High 
School; Miss Mildred Bentley of the 
Girls Commercial High School, and 
Peter L. Agnew, instructor in education 
at New York University. The commit- 
tee was engaged in acquainting teach- 
ers of commercial subjects with the 
work of the association. . 

The convention was conducted un- 
der the direction af these officers: Dr. 
Myer, president; Dr. Frank J. Arnold. 
in charge of Haaren High School An- 
nex, and H. C. Schermerhorn, Mer- 
chants and Bankers Secretarial School, 
vice presidents; Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan, 
principal of Girls Commercial High 
School, past president; Henry Smith- 
line of Grover Cleveland High School, 
treasurer; Mrs. Sadie Krupp Newman 
of Thomas Jefferson High School, sec- 
retary, and Simon J. Jason of Walton 
High School, editor. 

The section meetings were held in the 
forenoon in various parts of the hotel. 
At 1 o'clock a luncheon meeting for all 
groups was held in the grand ballroom, 
where the speakers and their subjects 
were: 

Dr. Henry B. Rathbone of New York 
University, “The 1932 International Busi- 
ness Conference and Its Influence on 
Business Education.” 

Dr. Margaret E. Lacey of the Board of 
Examiners, “A Message From the Board 
of Examiners.” 

Dr. Milo F. McDonald, principal of 
Bushwick High School, “Utilitarian and 
Cultural Values of Commercial Work.” 

At the sectional conferences in she 
morning the following programs were 
presented : 


Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association 


Grand ballroom, from 9:45 to 11:45 
o'clock. Presiding officer, C. O. Thomp- 
son. 

“Twenty Centuries of Shorthand,” by 
Dr. John Robert Gregg. 

“Outstanding Features of Commercial 
Education,” by Prof. William R. Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Advanced Shorthand Demonstration 
Lesson,” by Mrs. Helen McConnell, 


James Monroe High School. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


“Advanced Typewriting Demonstration 
Lesson,” by Miss L. May Eisenhart, 
Catherine Gibbs School. 

Commentator, L. A. Rice, Assistant 
Commissioner of Commercial Educa- 
tion, State of New Jersey. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers 
Association 


Small ballroom, from 10 to 12 o'clock. 
Presiding officer, Louis Brand. 

“Progressive Methods and Practices in 
Business Education as Applied to the 
Preparation and Presentation of New 
Subject Matter,” by Louis Marks, Board 
of Examiners. 

“New Subject Matter in a Shorthand 
Theory Class,” by Miss Eva _ Reinke, 
George Washington High School. 

“New Subject Matter in a Shorthand 
Dictation Class, by John Foerster, first 
assistant, Richmond Hill High School. 

_ “New Subject Matter in a Typewrit- 
ing Class,” by Louis Trent, first assistant, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 

Commentator, Miss Louise McKee, first 
assistant, secretarial subjects, Girls Com- 
mercial High School. 


Private Commercial Schools Section 


Exhibition room No. 5, from 10 to 12. 
Presiding officer, J. L. White. 

“Current Problems in Private Business 
School Education,” by J. O. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education, De- 
partment of Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 


Advertising and Salesmanship Section 


Exhibition room No. 3, from 10 to 12. 
Presiding officer, Miss May M. Putnam. 

“Progressive Methods in Teaching Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship,” by Preston 
Robinson, New York University School 
of Retailing. 


Administrative and Teacher Training 
Section 


Exhibition room No. 4, from 10 to 12. 
Presiding officer, John V. Walsh. 

“Commercial Teacher Training in the 
Field,” by Dr. Arthur D. Whitman, in 
charge of teacher training, New York 
University. 

“The Probationary Period in Commer- 
cial Teaching,” by Nathaniel Altholz, di- 
rector of commercial education, New 
York city public schools. 


Economic Geography Section 


Parlor C, from 10 to 12. 
officer, G. M. Fahey. 

“Progressive Methods and Practices in 
Presenting a New Topic in Economics,” 
by Eugene Riley, first assistant economics, 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 

G. M. Fahey will give a symposium on 
current new methods in the teaching of 
economics. 


Presiding 


Accounting and Commercial Law 
Section 


Southeast ballroom, from 10 to 12. 
Presiding officer, Max Schottland. 

“New Subject Matter in Commercial 
Law,” by Edward M. Kanzer, chairman 
of accounting and commercial law divi- 
sion, James Monroe High School. 

“New Subject Matter in Bookkeeping 
and Junior Business Training,” by Irving 
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Raskin, accounting and commercial law 
division, Seward Park High School. 
Commentator, S. Wordsworth Fox. 
* * * * * 


Southern Teachers Convention 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on Noember 24-26, 
this year. The president, Mr. W. P, 
Selcer of the Chattanooga High School 
worked out a splendid program. Mr, 
C. W. Edmondson of the Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga was the 
local chairman. The Read House was 
headquarters of the meeting. Miss Mar- 
garet B. Miller of the Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, was the 
secretary-treasurer for the association 
this year. 

* 


Detroit Shorthand Exhibition 


The shorthand reporting classes of the 
Detroit Commercial College held its sec- 
ond annual shorthand exhibition on No- 
vember 4 and 5, this year. There were 
demonstrations by writers from 160 to 
200 words per minute. 


Delaware Meeting 


The Third Annual Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Conference was held at Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Del., on Saturday, De- 
cember 10, 1932. 

Over one hundred teachers were in at- 
tendance at the Conference. 

The forenoon program follows: 

The Preparation of the Commercial 
Teacher—John Shilling, Asst. Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 

Testing and Grading in Bookkeeping— 
Miss Frances B. Bowers, Director, Com’l. 
Edu. Dept., Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A feature of these programs was the 
“speechless luncheon” which was held in 
the Club Room of the duPont-Biltmore 
Hotel at noon. 

The afternoon program is as follows: 

Breaking the Speed Laws—Clyde L. 
Blanchard, Director of Research, Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York City 

Teaching Typing in a Medium-Sized 
High School—Miss Clara Mason, Easton 
High School, Easton, Md. 

Improved Penmanship in a Crowded 
Curriculum—G, C. Greene, head of Pen- 
manship Dept., Goldey College. 

Calculation Drills as a Mental Stim- 
ulant—W. E. Douglas, President, Goldey 
College. 

Jay W. Miller, director of courses at 
Goldey College, was Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 


Penmen Plan to Meet in April 


The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will hold 
their annual convention at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 19, 
20, and 21, 1933. The officers are Pres- 
ident, Linda S. Weber of Gary, Indiana; 
First Vice-President, Arthur G. Skeeles 
of Columbus, Ohio; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Josephine M. Ritchey of Paterson, 
N. J.; Treasurer, George N. Race of Bay 
City Michigan; Secretary, Elizabeth J. 
Landon, Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Director of Com- 
mercial Education at Newark, N, J., is 
chairman of the executive committee. 
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Odell Shows Defects in Commercial 
Studies 

More adequate supervision of commer- 
cial education and a. better-trained teach- 
ing staff are essential if the quality of 
commercial instruction given in the sec- 


ondary schools is to raised, in the 
opinion of William R. Odell, associate 
in commercial education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


William R. Odell 


In “An Appraisal of Secondary School 
Commercial Education,” which appears in 
the October issue of the Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Mr. Odell expresses the 
opinion that many of the defects of com- 
mercial education in the high schools are 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the de- 
mand for commercial teachers hereto- 
fore has consistently been in excess of the 
supply, and that there have been “extra- 
ordinarily few” persons who have had the 
duty of directing commercial education 
as their chief responsibility. 

“Two Federal officials, four State di- 
rectors and approximately twenty city di- 
rectors of commercial education comprises 
the list of those who have been charged 
with the responsibility of directing com- 
mercial education,” writes Mr. Odell. 
“On the face of it this number is en- 
tirely inadequate to cope with the task. 
Furthermore, the demand for commercial 
teachers has been consistently in excess of 
the supply. This has militated against 
the operation of natural selection which 
has occurred in most fields. Under such 
conditions only one result could be ex- 
pected: the preparation of commercial 
teachers in general does not compare 
favorably with that of other groups of 
teachers.” 

* * * * * 
Ideal Secretarial Student Chosen 


Miss Mary Wiechelman, Beta Nu Chap- 
ter of Alpha Iota, who is now a student 
at the Littleford-Nelson School of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio, was selected by 
Mr. Thomas Littlepage, President of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, as 
the young lady having all those quatities 
necessary for an Ideal Secretary. 

The Second National Convention of 
Alpha Iota, National Honorary Business 


PERSONALS 


Sorority, which was held at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., November 
11-14, was well attended by members 
from forty-three chapters in twenty-one 
states. Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, National 
President, presided at the business ses- 
sions. Other National Officers who were 
present were Reba E. Choate, Historian, 
and Elizabeth MHullerman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. This meeting was most suc- 
cessful both from a social and business 
angle. 

A luncheon and banquet were held each 
day, at which prominent speakers enter- 
tained with subjects of interest to young 
women in business. Some of the speak- 
ers were: 

P. J. Harman, Director of Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Margaret 
Schutz, Educational Director of the Hecht 
Company, Washington, D. C.; 5. 
Donoho, President of Strayer-Bryant & 
Stratton College, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Miss Mildred Woodcock, Head Book- 
keeper of the American Security & Trust 
Company; Charles G. Reigner, President 
of the H. M. Rowe Company; William 
F. Sommers, M. S., Columbia University; 
Frederick Siddons, Secretary of the 
American Security & Trust Company; 
Ben T. Webster, President of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade; Thomas Little- 
page, President of the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dr. Maynard A. 
Clemens, Dean of Strayer-Bryant & 
Stratton College, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Dr. Stephen E. Kramer, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * K * 


Armstrong School Becomes Junior 
College 

Armstrong College of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia has broadened its scope by en- 
tering the junior college field, according 
to President J. Evan Armstrong one of 
the leaders of business education on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The major departments at Armstrong 
College now include the College of 
Commerce, with majors in Accounting, 
Business Management, Foreign Trade, 


J. Evan Armstrong 
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and Merchandising; College of Secre- 
tarial Science and the Commercial 
Teachers College, besides the Junior 
College. Armstrong College already is 
recommended by the State of Califor- 
nia to award the Junior College Title, 
Associate of Arts, and to confer the fol- 
lowing academic degrees: Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Master of 
Business Administration, Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Science. Many 
graduates of the School of Education 
are now teaching in the high schools 
and Junior colleges throughout the 
west. 

The junior college work will be 
housed in the main plant of Armstrong 
College, designed especially for college 
instruction by President J. Evan Arm- 
strong and one of the show places of 
Berkeley, seat of the University of Cali- 
fornia. There have been several addi- 
tions made to the faculty in order to 
take care of an increased enrollment and 
to teach added subjects prescribed in 
junior college work. 


William Bryant Dies 


William M. 
a t, 
sixty - two, 
pioneer in 
commercia 
education, 
died in Lin- 
coln, Ne- 
Braska, 
Thursday 
morning, 
after an ex- 
tended ill- 
ness. 

Twenty- 
three years 
ago he went 
from the accounting depart- 
ment of the University of North 
Dakota to Lincoln and bought 
out Brown’s Business college. 
He changed the name to Ne- 
braska School of Business. Later 
he disposed of his interests to 
H. D. Ballard and taught several 
years at Lincoln high school. 

Upon the purchase of the Ne- 
braska School of Business by 
T. A. Blakeslee in 1915, Mr. 
Bryant returned to its staff, re- 
maining there for several years 
after its consolidation under the 
name of Lincoln School of Com- 
merce. Until the spring of 1931 
he was principal of its account- 
ing department. 

In the fall of 1931 he became 
connected with the Dickinson 
Secretarial School as head of its 
bookkeeping and accounting de- 
partments which position he held 
at death. 

W. A. Robbins, president of 
the Lincoln School of Commerce, 
said regarding him: “He was 
one of the pioneers in commer- 
cial education, not only in Lin- 
coln but elsewhere. He contrib- 
uted a great deal to building up 
the ethics and strengthening the 
courses in commercial educa- 
tion. He was sincere and earnest 
in all he undertook.” 
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Dictionary of Business Terms 
By C. MARTIN ALSAGER, A.M., J.D. 


429 Pages..........$4.00 


The purpose of this book is to present. in 
convenient form a_ dictionary containing 
brief and concise definitions of nearly 4,000 
commonly used terms, phrases ab- 
breviations relating to accounting, banking, 
bonds, brokerage, business law, business 
organization, corporations, domestic and 
foreign exchange, economics, insurance, in- 
vestments, international trade, money, mort- 
gages, real estate, shipping, speculations. 
stocks, stock exchange operations, taxation. 
transportation, trusts, and other branches 
of, or relating to, business. 


Many of these terms, although in com- 
mon use in all parts of the United States, 
have never before been defined in a business 
sense. 


The book will be found of especial value 
to students and teachers in Colleges of 
Commerce and Business Administration, stu- 
dents and teachers of Economics and En- 
gineering, Public Accountants, Bankers, 
Brokers, institutional, technical and public 
libraries, and to all ‘who have need or oc- 
casion to become familiar with business 
terms. 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 
Since 1864 


401 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


ColtonManor 


One of Atlantic City's 
Finest Hotels 
Fireproof . . . Sea Water Baths 
Marine Sun Deck Overlooking 
the Ocean 
Concert Orchestra 


Resident Physician 
Rates as low as $5.00 a day, 
American Plan. 
European Plan if Desired 
A. C. ANDREWS, President. 
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Greatest Value to You / 


Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION you 
like to have it on file in a handy place. To 
give you greater service from every issue, we have 
secured an entirely new and simplified Binder, 
pictured above, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it for handy reference in book-like 
form. 


This ‘“Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most 
durable Binder you have ever seen. Each of the ten 
monthly issues published during the school year 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any 
punching, “spare parts” or other complicated an- 
noyances to try your patience. 


Most JoURNAL readers will swear this is a hand- 
tooled, leather cover—but best of all, it’s a useful 
and distinctive addition to your JOURNAL service. 


Mail the coupon now with $2.50 for each 
Binder wanted—each holds up to a vol- 
ume, ten issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to charye the contents. 


The Journal of 
Business Education 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, 
Gentlemen: Send me. ..:.... binders for THE JOUR- 


Postpaid U. 


S. A.—Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 


IVe will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Criticism, Comment 

(Continued from page 8) 
“subject-teacher” who doesn’t want 
to be bothered with these outside 
contacts’ Do you want to prepare 
your students for successful partici- 
pation in some worth while business 
employment upon graduation? Or is 
it vour aim to get enough through 
your final examinations to insure a 
“normal curve” in the graph bv 
which your principal charts the de- 
gree of your success in terms of 
course marks? 

If ,ou are one of those who be- 
lieve that actual business contacts 
are e:scntial to sound business train- 
ing a’.] want to learn how you can 
secur. them for your pupils during 
this »criod of economic depression 
when »lacements on a truly coopera- 
tive bcsis may be difficult to achieve, 
write io Mr. Clay D, Slinker, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for a copy of “Busi- 
ness |‘ducation Notebook’’, Vol. 6, 
No, |. October, 1932, in which you 
will {nd an 8-point cooperative pro- 
gram including the following con- 
tacts: 


1. [ligh-school day in Des Moines 

stores, 

2. Occupationally experienced 

teachers. 

3. Membership — in 

Managers’ Club. 

4. Joint meetings of business men 

and teachers. 

5. Visits to business offices for ob- 

servation and study. 

6, Classes in Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms sponsored by mer- 
chants. 

. Courses sponsored by National 

Association of Retail Grocers. 

Use of more than 50 “house- 

organs and tracts.” 


Employment 


N 


Not a haphazard program, parts 
of which are put on as the spirit 
moves—or is moved by some exter- 
nal influence—but a_ well-planned 
and executed program that really 
functions. 

Why not develop such a program ? 
Why not add other means for insur- 
Ing occupational and employer con- 
tacts It is the basic idea of this Des 
Moines program which is worth 
studying; not the exact means em- 
ployed. If you believe in the reces- 
sity for business contacts, plan to 
provide them now. 


S there any 
General Business such thing 
Training as “general 

business 
training”? Is this name a good one 
to indicate what vaguely is meant 


Is not all education 
“general business 


when it is used ? 
specifics Does 


training” mean the opposite of “vo- 
cational business training’: Is a 


“senior type of general business in- 
formation” the same thing as ‘“‘gen- 
eral business training”? Can “‘infor- 
mation” and “training” of any kind 
be synonymous? 

Apparently some writers believe 
that the non-technical, that is the 
non-skill, business subjects belong in 
the field of general business training. 
They divide all commercial subjects 
into two types, (a) those through 
which skill is developed, and (b) 
those through which related knowl- 
edge or general understanding is de- 
veloped. But both types contribute 
their quotas toward the training of 
the student for a business position, 
3oth types, though performing dif- 
ferent functions, are “business train- 
ing”, and specific at that. 

Another group of educators seem 
to believe that commercial subjects 
may and should be taken by non- 
commercial students and commercial 
students alike as fundamental educa- 
tion. It is assumed that regardless 
of the major aim of these subjects 
they can be made to serve the pur- 
poses of education quite as well as, 
or better than, other subjects unen- 
cumbered with vocational aims. They 
take issue with the Federal Voca- 
tional Act which specifically rules 
against mixed  classes—vocational 
and non-vocational pupils—in the in- 
terest of both. 

Which of these points of view is 
correct? Who knows? The matter 
involved is important. Those who de- 
sire preparation for occupational life 
should get it unhindered by the pres- 
ence of others whose vocational ob- 
jectives are quite different. Likewise 
those who want “economic consumer 
knowledge” or “business under- 
standing” should be afforded every 
possible opportunity to get it in a 
form uninfluenced by the presence 
of pupils who are intent on squeezing 
the utmost of vocational training val- 
ue out of each lesson. 

Doesn’t it come down to this? (a) 
There are those on the secondary 
school level who desire sound voca- 
tional business training, who are 
capable of taking it, who are potenti- 
ally employable, and whose needs 
should be provided for in the curri- 
culum. 
only interest in business subjects de- 
rives from their belief that such sub- 
jects can be made to contribute to 
their understanding of the economic 
activities with which they are sur- 
rounded and whose services they 
may enjoy in proportion as they are 
intelligent about them, 


(b) There are those whose “ 


The former group must have two 
major types of subjects, (a) those 
which develop skills; and (b) those 
which develop understanding of busi- 
ness services from a vocational view- 
point. The latter group needs to be 
more intelligent about economic, fi- 
nancial, merchandising, and manage- 
ment matters as a user of the services 
provided by these and other instru- 
ments of economic life. 

It seems clear to the writer that 
when “commercial education” is of- 
fered primarily for the achievement 
of aims of secondary education other 
than the vocational aim, it becomes 
just education. It loses its differen- 
tiating characteristic and fails to 
serve the purposes of vocational edu- 
cation for those who seek prepara- 
tion for entrance upon and progress 
in occupational life. It may be good 
education—even better than any 
other—but it is not truly commercial 
education, 


INTRODUCTORY COST ACCOUNT- 
ING, by Cecil Merle Gillespie, New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 255 p. $3.75. 
Another of the series of accounting 

texts edited by Professor Himmelblau ot 

Northwestern and written by a member 

ot his staff. 

Introductory Cost Accounting is a seli- 
contained text for college courses. Its 
purpose is to give thorough training not 
only in the principles and methods of 
costing products, but also in the operation 
of industrial accounts. 

The text consists of fifteen lectures. 
The first eight outline the procedure of 
job-lot costing. Later lectures deal with 
process costs, estimate costs, standard 
costs, by-product method, and joint-prod- 
uct method. The problems and questions 
following each lecture apply cost princi- 
ples to different industries. Special ques- 
tions are added to indicate the relation- 
ship between industrial accounting pro- 
cedure, production control and other 
phases of management. Controversial 
phases of cost accounting have been elimi- 
nated. The lectures are arranged to per- 
mit considerable flexibility in the use of 
each according to time available. 

Numerous diagrams and charts are 
used in the text as a basis for helping the 
student clearly visualize accounting rou- 
tine. All work papers, requisitions, time 
tickets, and payroll are filled in with dol- 
lar values. These figures make it possible 
for the student to trace the flow of costs 
as indicated by the charts for himself and 
to see what is actually meant by an in- 
ternal check in an industrial accounting 
system. 

As in the case of the other books of 
the series, this text is set up in loose-leaf 
form and held together by a binder. The 
advantages of this procedure are obvious. 

* 


EDUCATION, CRIME AND SOCIAL 

PROGRESS. by William C. Bagley, 

mae York: The Macmillan Company, 

931. 

Any book that Dr. Bagley writes is a 
real contribution, and this statement is 
exceptionally true in this case. It is 
concerned with the most serious weak- 
ness of American education—the rejec- 
tion of mental discipline as an ideal for 
education. 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
or sale 

Our calls for teachers extend 

from Maine to Calif. Write for 

one of our new application forms 

—it’s free. State qualifications. 

Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 
mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epbu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Beginning Typing 


(Continued from page 18) 


the tendency of retarding the rate of 
writing. Consequently we frequent- 
ly hear the admonition—‘‘Be accu- 
rate, speed will take care of itself.” 
There is, of course, an important 
consideration observed here. It is 
true that some students will disre- 
gard the importance of knowing just 
what key to strike before they strixe 
it, in their desire to appear to be 
writing very rapidly. But there is 
another consideration, too, which is 
not regarded. Typing must be done 
at a rate. It is just as possible for 
students to form the habit of making 
slow responses as it is to form the 
habit of making rapid ones. Accu- 
racy and rate of writing cannot be 
separated—they must be developed 
simultaneously. Hence in the method 
of teaching typing under considera- 
tion, effort is made to improve accu- 
racy and rate of writing at the same 
time by the use from the first of the 
timed copy, and the first copy exer- 
cises previously outlined. 


Mental Power and Typing 


Since the studies made by Dr. 
Book, we have all been aware that 
typing power is mentally controlled 
on various levels. At least three such 
levels exist-——the letter, the syllable 
and word, and the phrase and— 
sometimes—sentence level. Most of 
our teaching has not been conscious- 
ly directed toward the development 
of these higher level abilities—and 
dependable high speed can be de- 
veloped only on these higher levels. 
Analysis shows that all typists have 
a tendency to control typing re- 
sponses serially—hence the early ap- 
pearance of transposition errors. 
The greater the number of transpo- 
Sitions, substitutions, additions, the 
typist makes, the greater the evi- 
dence that he is striving for the 
higher level control. Two types of 
teaching are necessary at this point. 
The first, of course, is corrective. 
The student needs to make more ac- 
curate his responses. He must prac- 
tice the words on which he made his 
error and in that practice he must 
not fail to return the words to the 
setting in which the error was made, 
for higher level errors in the serial 
control of responses may be caused 
by words which precede or fol- 
low the word in which the ac- 
tual error was made. The second 
type of instruction needed is ob- 
viously a type which will help the 
student to maintain himself and to 
improve on these higher levels,—to 
control his typing in word and 


phrase units. Mr. Harold Smith has 
worked out a useful method of 
achieving this objective in the facil- 
ity drills he demonstrates. Begin- 
ning with short words, Mr. Smith 
dictates, writing with the class and 
repeating each word until the class 
is able to control the word as a unit, 
In developing group control on 
longer words, Mr. Smith teaches 
students how to break long words 
into easily controlled typing units. In 
such a word as acceptance, for ex- 
ample, these units would be acc--ept 
—ance. This enables the student to 
control his typing in groups and to 
write rhythmically, although not 
with absolute rhythm—the diifer- 
ence between rapid and slow writing. 
Mr. Smith also employs brief 
rhythm drills to speed up the rate 
of writing—working the rate u) to 
the point where students break 
rhythm, starting again at a slower 
rate, and gradually increasing the 
rate until students are able to write 
rhythmically at the rate at which 
they broke before. This is, of course, 
a brief drill—it does not constitute 
a whole recitation. These methods 
for improving facility are incorpo- 
rated in the method of teaching 
here presented. 


Introducing Numbers 


After the class has a good com- 
mand of the letters of the keyboard, 
or about the third week, numbers are 
introduced by the same method that 
was used in presenting the letters. 
All the numbers are learned in one 
class period by the use of drills frf4f, 
ftf5f, etc. One week later special 
characters are taught. Centering is 
presented the fifth week, and unar- 
ranged letterheads, titles, and_ title 
pages are given to the students to be 
arranged. This is followed in the 
sixth week by a presentation of the 
arrangement of material in manu- 
script style. From this time, all first 
copies are typed according to the 
rules for manuscript writing. The 
display of a letter in modified block 
and indented forms is learned in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth weeks of 
the first semester and the remaining 
time is spent in reviewing the work 
already learned and in the develop- 
ment of typing facility. During the 
first week a standard of neatness in 
typed work is set up and is main- 
tained throughout the course. 

The type of instruction outlined 
affords the student continuous direc- 
tion of his learning. He learns typ- 
ing in the way in which he will use 
it, and is able early to make use o7 
his typing on practical problems. He 
learns how to recognize, and how to 
set about remedying his errors. 
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Memorable Occasion on 
Lloyd Estate 


(See pictures page 6) 


The fall sessions of the Executive 
Committee of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association were held at the 
Llovd Estate situated near Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, amid the scenic mountain 
ranges of Huntingdon County. There 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold M. Lloyd, treas- 
urers and treasures of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, en- 
tertained the Executive Committee and 
other guests in a most hospitable fash- 
ion on October 7, 8, and 9. 

In the language of “The Daily News” 
of Hontingdon, “For some time past 
Arnold M. Lloyd, the treasurer of the 
Association with offices in Philadelphia, 
has been telling the leading commercial 
educators in eastern United States 


about his “whippoorwill” rendezvous in 
Huntingdon county annd the scenes of 
his childhood days, and where he ex- 


pects to spend his later years. New 
Yorkers who gazed at the Empire state 
building for scenery, Philadelphians 
whose nearest conception of a whippoor- 
will was a steamboat whistle, Boston- 
ians whose best recollection of a coun- 
try estate was a pan of baked beans, 
and others, graciously accepted the in- 
vitation to come up ‘in the sticks’ pro- 
viding Lloyd kept his promise to supply 
all the home-fried chicken—with ex- 
tras—” which such a rare gang of ur- 
banites could devour. And what a sur- 
feit of food greeted the never-ending 
hunger of the urbanites every time they 
were called together by the stirring 
music of the farm dinner bell! 


You might think that no E. C. T. A. 
official business was transacted, but 
such was not the case. President Alex- 
ander §. Massell saw to it that there 
was a proper combination of business 
and pleasure. Indeed, Secretary Harry 
I. Good’s record will show that much 
important work was accomplished dur- 
ing long hours of serious conference in 
the E. C. T. A. Headquarters Building 
which Treasurer Lloyd especially pro- 
vided for the occasion. 


Besides the rollicking pastime at 
horseshoe playing, croquet, tramps 
through the pine woods, and other 


“stunts” worthy of educators, the most 
notable happening was when the Hunt- 
ingdon Band of more than twenty pieces 
came on Saturday night and serenaded 
their home boy and former band comrade, 
Arnold Lloyd, who had risen to fame 
in business education circles and whom 
they honored with that genuineness of 
human affection which characterizes the 
countryside. 

The whole entertainment from begin- 
ning to end was a grand affair, wonder- 
fully planned and carried out. For a 
long, long time to come that band 
serenade, the noise of the horseshoe, the 
crack of the croquet mallet, the weird 
ringing of the cow-bell and dinner bel! 
in the wee hours of the night, the Mc- 
Namara and Malott jokes, the sump- 
tuous feast, and, above all, the wonder- 
ful Lloyd hospitality will comprise a 
rainbow of happy and beautiful memo- 
ries. 


Classifying Accounts 
(Continued from page 20) 


appearing in the Expense column 
and the credit in the liability column. 
This represents figures for the final 
entry used in closing profit from 
the Profit and Loss account to 
James Brown, Net Worth, or Capi- 
tal account. 

The advantages claimed for the 
suggested six-column work sheet are 
noted below. It is also urged that a 
simple work sheet performs a neces- 
sary function in the first bookkeeping 
cycle, and therefore, should not be 
omitted for the following reasons: 


if Classifying accounts on the basis of 
a memorized outline is not sufficiently 
objective or practical when the number 
of accounts is large. 

2. The first bookkeeping cycle should 
contain all the elements of actual book- 
eeping practice in a simple form. If 
work sheets are ever to be presented, 
they must be begun in the first year. 
.3. The six-column work sheet fur- 
nishes a simple means of classifying all 
accounts treated in a first-year book- 
eeping course, including the inventory 
and deferred charge accounts. 

4. The Inventory accounts are treated 
as closing entries rather than as adjust- 


mq entries to the Purchases account. 


This principle applies to both trading 
and manufacturing businesses. This 
simplified procedure results in 


one method of handling inventories 
throughout all kinds and types of ac- 
counting. 


5. If it is desired, the closing pro- 
cedures based on the suggested six-col- 
umn work sheet can be made to result 
in a complete summary of all accounts 
when they are finally closed into the 
Profit and Loss Account. This is con- 
venient for subsequent audits and in- 
come-tax examinations. 


CAMPBELL’S SPELLER AND BUS- 
INESS VOCABULARY, by Edina C. 
Dover, Boston: Hickox Secretarial 
School, 205 p. 


A very elaborate and complete list of 
words to be used as a basis for a course 
in spelling. Words are not classified 
according to rules. After a chapter of 
catch words, another dealing with hom- 
noyms, a third with foreign prefixes, 
and others on suffixes, adverbs, and geo- 
graphical words, the book is divided in- 
to sections dealing with words used in 
specialized fields. 

The idea of the text is that it is futile 
to teach students rules. Teach them to 
use the words directly in conjunction 
with the situation in which they will use 
them. The procedure suggested is that 
the various types of business and indus- 
try be taken up and a project made of 
the study of the technical terms of that 
occupation. 


Helpful Literature for 
Business Teachers 


Mr. J. O. Malott, Senior Specialist in 
Commercial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared a number of helpful bibliographies 
for business teachers. Two recent bibli- 


ographies are: 


J. O. Malott, “Good References on 
Junior Business Education,” Bibli- 
ography No. 9, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1932 

J. O. Malott and David Segel, “Tests 
in Commercial Education—An 


Annotated List,” Circular Number 
56, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1932 


J. O. Malott 


Two other circulars of interest to busi- 
ness teachers are: 

“U. S. Government Publications of 
Use to Teachers of Geography,” 
Circular Number 28 (Revised), 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932 
“The Social-Economic Survey as 
a Basis for an Educational Survey,” 
Circular Number 61, U. S. Office 
Washington, D. C., 


It will also be of interest to business 
teachers to know that there has been such 
demand throughout the country for the 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 20, “Commercial Education, 1928- 
1930,” that the original supply has been 
exhausted and a reprint has had to be 
made. The price of this bulletin has 
been reduced from 10c to 5c. This bul- 
letin needs to be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The bibliographies and circulars that 
have been mentioned may be had by ap- 
plying to the U. S. Office of Education 
and for which there is no charge. 
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NEW FEATURES 


in the 


Van Tuyl 
Practical 
Arithmetics 


HESE new books have the same 
general teaching plan and aliquot 
part approach which made the author’s 


earlier books so popular. In addition, 
they introduce a number of new fea- 
tures: Freight Rates; Reading of Gas 
and Electric Meters; Reconciling Bank 
Balances; Drawing to a Scale; Use of 
Simple Formulae in Solving a Prob- 
lem; Up-to-date Information about 
Domestic Parcel Post; Foreign Ex- 
change; Latest Regulations and Values 
Established by the U. S. Customs, etc. 


Brief Course 317 pp. $1.00 
Enlarged Course 455 pp. 1.20 


These books are revised and enlarged edi- 
tions of the author's New Essentials of 
Business Arithmetic and New Complete 


Business Arithmetic. 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded letters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. Cloth 174 pp. 


List $1.50. Teacher’s Sample 75c 
T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 


512 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Poor me! I am scheduled to teach 
Commercial Arithmetic next year” 


This actual quotation, from a letter recently received from a prominent com- 
mercial teacher is strikingly expressive, and probably typifies the attitude of 
the average teacher toward the subject of commercial arithmetic. AND who 
ever heard of a pupil “electing” commercial arithmetic? Most students “take” 


the subject because it is required. 


“In spite of this rather unfavorable attitude on the part of teachers and pupils, 
government reports and reports of our state departments of education tell us 
that the number. of students of commercial arithmetic in our public schools is 
only slightly less than the number of students of typewriting, bookkeeping. and 


shorthand. The same situation prevails in our private commereial schools. 


For years textbook writers have been trying to humanize the subject of arith- 
metic—to make it alive, interesting, practical, teachable. Some have succeeded 


—a few, more than others. 


_R.. Robert Rosenberg C.P.A. (New 
Jersey), and teacher in the Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, New Jersey, in 
his new book 


Business Mathematies 


has gone all the way in eliminating the “underbrush” to be found in so many 
texts on commercial arithmetic. The result is an intensive, interesting, teach- 
able text that pupils and teachers alike will enjoy. The tithe BUSINESS MATH- 
EMATICS rather than “Business Arithmetic” is indicative of the nature of this 


new book. 


“Business Mathematics,” recently wrote another teacher, “will mark a new era 
in the teaching of commercial arithmetic. The time-saving features and the low 


price alone should commend it to every thoughtful teacher of the subject.” 


List Price: Part I, 60 cts.; Part Il, 80 ets. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS will add pleasure to your work and will insure measurable results. 
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GREGG BOOKS ARE AUTHORITATIVE 


$18.50 © $90.00 
sistance rendered by a POST-O-GRAF duplicator. 


these low prices. 


Note book data, examination papers, maps for filling in 

Trouble- free of rivers, names of states, principal cities, etc., music, charts 
and forms of all kinds, programs and admission tickets for 

Il all kinds of school entertainment, advertising for ball games 

and other athletic stunts, copies of lectures, in short, any 

. news item, questionnaire or instruction information can be 
Low-Priced reproduced, in one or more colors, by the thousands in 


. . 
clear-cut, easy-to-read copies at an operating expense of 
HI only about 25c per thousand. 


Staunch, trouble-free and simplicity itself—any boy or 
Unsurpassed girl can operate a POST-O-GRAF DUPLICATOR. 


Write for Catalog and explicit Price Information. 
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No school can afford to be without the speed and efficient as- 
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